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NOTES 


Tue debates of Thursday night were a simple waste of 
time, temper, and talk. Mr. Sexton drew attention to 
the case of Dr. Tanner (whom he declared incapable of 
ungentlemanly conduct) and moved the adjournment of 
the House. About the assault for which that gentleman 
received—most properly—a month’s hard labour, he said 
little or nothing; but about what was practically his 
punishment for insulting the Court he was as violent as 
he could be. Mr. Balfour stated in his reply, among 
other things, that there was a conspiracy to insult the 
Crimes Act Courts, and that against the original sentence 
of a month there could be no appeal. The legality of the 
second might be tested in the usual way. After this Mr. 
Storey wasted one hour in aimless talk about the Light 
Railways Bill, and a second in discussing a proposal (of his 
own) to reduce the grant to the Prince of Wales to £21,000. 
He was supported by Mr. Cunninghame-Graham, and 
his amendment was rejected by 201 to 62, Mr. Gladstone 
voting with the Government. Then Mr. Labouchere (who 
had begun the debate by moving that the annual grant of 
£36,000 should be paid to the Prince of Wales direct) 
suggested that if a son of the Prince of Wales held any 
public appointment the amount of his salary should be 
deducted from the grant-in-chief; and this being negatived 
by amajority of 134, the Bill was put down for debate next 
day, and a pleasing exhibition of futility came to an end. 


Between the speeches delivered in the course of the 
week by Lord Randolph Churchill and by the Irish 
Secretary there was all the difference that exists between 
impish and cocksure levity on the one hand, and stout- 
hearted confidence and keen-eyed foresight on the other. 
From the mere standpoint of the literary critic, the com- 
Mr. Balfour sets 


forth his convictions in sentences so deftly turned and 


parison is entertaining and instructive. 


keenly edged as to effectively heighten one’s impression 
of the laxity and flimsiness of Lord Randolph's rhetoric. 
His thoughts run naturally into the mould of epigram ; 
his phrases are not mere verbal pyrotechnics ; each goes 
straight to the mark as a bullet. 
delivered at Shoreditch on Tuesday is not likely to form 
part of the favourite reading of Lord Randolph Churchill. 


The speech which he 


On the Irish question Mr. Balfour was, perhaps, a little 
disappointing—that is to those who have come to regard 
his light-handed and seathingly sarcastic treatment of his 
vituperative victims as the redeeming delight of the 
Home Rule controversy. For once the Irish Secretary 
set scornfully aside the discussion of such topics as Mr. 
Parnell’s latest miracle of memory, or Mr. O'Brien's latest 
achievement in hysterics. He touched, however, on many 
topics, and on each the ringing confidence of his tone 
was as unmistakable as the polish and force of his expres- 
sion. It would be well for electors to take carefully to 
heart his avowal that to him a Government's duty of 
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administration is incomparably more important than its 
duty of legislation—his exposure of the fallacy that the 
merit of a Government is to be estimated by ‘the 
number of pounds avoirdupois of legislation’ turned out 
in a certain number of sessions. But even if such a test 
were applied, he believed that the present Government 
had fallen short of none of their predecessors in the 
passing of measures beneficial to the great interests of 
the country. 

On the question of Imperial Federation—the question 
which proves so irresistibly attractive to orators labouring 
under a confusion between practical polities and the utter- 
ance of grandiose phrases—Mr. Balfour spoke with char- 
acteristic shrewdness. He had never, he confessed, seen 
what he could term a working scheme of Federation. 
Such a scheme is the secret of Lord Rosebery—a secret 
more inscrutable than Hegel's. The Irish Secretary 
warned his hearers against the danger of searching for 
such a scheme, the most probable result of which would 
be the dismemberment of the United Kingdom, The 
sweet fault of the elderly dreamer—the building of con- 
stitutions in the air—has no fascination for Mr. Balfour. 


Tiere was nothing strikingly noteworthy in the speeches 
Mr. W. 
H. Smith spoke with the tongue of the optimist as to the 


made at the Lord Mayor's Ministerial Banquet. 


decrease which he discerns in party bitterness; Lord 


George Hamilton repeated the stereotyped and sanguine ° 


commonplaces as to the strength of the navy; Mr. Stan- 
hope was correspondingly confident as to the efficiency of 
our land forces ; and Mr. Goschen waxed mildly jocose on 
Lord Salis- 


bury disposed, with equal ease and trenchancy, of Lord 


the subject of woman’s influence in polities. 


Randolph Churchill's latest eccentricities, and spoke with 
sober confidence as to the prospect of the maintenance of 
peace on the Continent. He furthermore assured his audi- 
ence that the murders, robberies, and civil corruptions in 
Crete are only the way which the Opposition have, under 
imperfectly developed Parliamentary institutions, of show- 
ing that they would prefer to be in office. It is doubtful if 
there are any Cretans who desire us to take charge of their 
island. It is certain that if there are, they would be the 
first to turn round and abuse our ‘ base, bloody, and brutal’ 
Government. If it be possible, it will be wise to let 
Cretan affairs severely alone. One Ireland, as the Premier 
says, is quite enough for a country. Of the Dervish advance 
he spoke as a comparatively insignificant affair, which will 
Wad-El- 


His losses, in pro- 


not seriously disturb the East, or even Egypt. 
N’Jumi is probably of another opinion. 
portion to his strength, have already been enormous. In 
a skirmish with a detachment of Egyptian cavalry near 
Anabi on Wednesday, the Dervishes are said to have lost 
71 killed and 80 prisoners. They still show no inclination 
to turn tail again for the Soudan. 
a while in this stubborn humour, there will be few of them 


If they only continue 


left to run away. 
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Lorp Ranpo.rn at Birmingham was even more irrespon- 
sible—or more mischievous; in his case the terms are 
convertible—than Lord Randolph at Walsall. The key- 
note of his policy may be described as personal anti- 
pathy to the Premier and the Premier's nephew. Thus 
he went out of his way on the one hand to assure his 
hearers that our work in Egypt is done, and that we 
must now withdraw, and on the other to insist that Mr. 
administration in 





Balfour's administration of Ireland 
the manner of Podsnap—is an elaborate and deplor- 
able mistake. On the whole, what with Brummagem 
Socialism and what with party disloyalty, he gave his 
audience a fine foretaste of the good time coming, when 
South Paddington will know him no more but he will 
represent a Division of Birmingham—not, it is to be 
hoped, in the Conservative interest. Of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Greenwich speech it need only be remarked in 
this place that it reads well and is interesting even after 
his admirable contribution to the debate on Mr. Morley’s 
amendment. He boasted—as well he might—of the recep- 
tion by ‘the Tory Government’ of the four points of the 
Unauthorised Programme, and he returned to the charge 
against the Jacobins, whom he described as ‘ pinchbeck 
Nihilists ’ 





a phrase that should travel far. 

Tue speech of which Mr. R. Wallace relieved himself 
on Wednesday in moving the rejection of the Prince 
of Wales's Children Bill was an impressive example of 
audacity in iteration. The speaker explained that he was 
moved into oratory by the great importance of the sub- 
ject. The subject was not only important ; it was a sub- 
ject which he could not regard as of secondary considera- 
tion. It was not merely a subject of the reverse of 
secondary consideration ; it was a matter of first-rate impor- 
tance. It was creating intense interest among the popula- 
tion. Another question of great importance was the 
reconciliation of the monarchical system with democracy. 
That was not an easy problem. It was one of great im- 
portance. Having delivered himself of these seminal 
ideas, Mr. Wallace went on to bewail the fact that they 
had not been uttered at an earlier date to an expectant 
world ; that the Irish members had recently followed Mr. 
Gladstone, undeterred by that great man’s sad though 
temporary relapse into loyalty; that Mr. Parnell had 
for once accepted Mr. Gladstone’s guidance, and thereby 
evinced a deplorable ingratitude to Scotland, which had 
‘as it were folded Ireland to its heart in the sublime em- 
brace of international brotherhood.’ The entertaining 
tirade was appropriately concluded by the assertion that 
the Sovereign had been treated as a British Shylock insist- 
ing on her pound of flesh, with no other deduction than 
three-quarters of an ounce. 


Tue House of Lords has rejected Lord Dunraven’s 
amendment in respect of the employment of children 
under ten in theatres, but the Lord Chancellor has spoken 
of introducing the principle in another form, and it seems 
possible that on this point the zealots may fail after all of 
getting their way. The truth is, that the agitation against 
theatrical children was born in ignorance on the one part 
and on the other of that spirit of meddle and muddle with 
affairs which do not concern you which is, it appears, 
to be the chief factor in constructive politics. It signi- 
fied nothing that the children subjected on this occa- 
sion to the curse of parental legislation made money, 
were decently fed, were kept clean, and were being taught 
a trade, and even less that the most unpleasant part of their 
lives was the space between pantomime and pantomime— 
when they were removed from all these things, and were 


fain to pass their lives between the Board School and the 
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street. The zealots had decided that it is immoral, or 
improper, or some such thing, for them to begin to be 
decent members of society so early ; and accordingly they 
have had to stop. It is sincerely to be hoped that on 
this point the zealots may be found to have bestowed their 
zeal in vain. 

The Universities Bill was read a third time on Wednes- 
day night. It would have gone through on Tuesday, but 
Dr. Hunter (whose talent for obstruction should secure 
him a hearty welcome from the first Parliament that 
assembles in College Green) discovered that several 
somebodies wanted to say a certain number of some- 
things about it, and at his request the third reading was 
deferred till Wednesday. Then, the somebodies in ques- 
tion not being forthcoming, the Bill passed without a 
division. Mr. Wallace distinguished himself, it is true, 
by moving that it be read that day three months, on 
the ground that the proposed reforms were too big 
for the funds in hand; and (purely in the in- 
terest of obstruction) Mr. Storey seconded Mr. Wal- 
lace. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
triumphantly, and there was an end of the matter. 
The Bill, it should be noted, has cost the country a vast 
amount of time and temper ; but the fault—which is great 
—is chiefly with the member for North Aberdeen, while 
the merits—which are greater—are principally with the 
Lord Advocate. 


Lorp Sauissury threw diplomatic cold water on Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell's alarm concerning the condition 
of the Balkan Peninsula. The Prime Minister shrewdly 
holds that whatever may be the evils and misfortunes in 
store for that part of the world, it is not profitable to anti- 
cipate or discuss them. It is wiser to look at the ‘ very 
encouraging symptoms of increased stability and progress ’ 
visible in Bulgaria and the neighbouring States. ‘ Judg- 
ing merely from events,’ he says, ‘ we are justified in say- 
ing that the conduct of the Russian Government has fully 
justified the pacific professions which the Emperor of 
Russia has constantly made.’ Of course diplomatists and 
statesmen have sometimes other things to form their judg- 
ments by than events patent to the world. But of these 
it is not often wise to speak aloud ; and Lord Salisbury’s 
assurances that the outlook is peaceful are highly satis 


factory so far as they go. 


M. Bovutancer’s defeat atthe polls is complete, and his 
annihilation as a political force is for the fiftieth time 
declared an accomplished fact. But the brav’ Général has 
always shown a wonderful power of récuperation—indeed, 
has shown a power for nothing else that can be counted in 
his favour ; and this is no more likely to be his vanishing 
point than the others. For the rest it must be admitted 
that a man need not be very strong to be a great deal 
stronger than the mob of mediocrities which is just now 
privileged to govern France. M. Boulanger is, or has 
been,a soldier, and that is always a great deal in his favour ; 
for your Frenchman has a certain faith in the soldier 
(who is always a man of discipline and of action), while 
in the civilian—who is commonly a talker and nothing 
else—his belief is ni/. Indeed, there is no more reason to 
suppose that we are quit of the Boulanger interest now 
than we were six months ago. The chances seem to be 
against him; but he is not dead yet, and that is every- 
thing. 


An American warship has captured another British 
vessel in Behring Sea, and in Canada they already 
talk of war. This is a contrayention of the under- 
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standing virtually arrived at between the Washington and 
London Governments, that there would be no more such 
seizures until the two Powers, with the aid of Japan and 
Russia, who have also sealing and _ territorial rights in 
these seas, have agreed upon regulations for the police 
and protection of the Fur Seal Islands. <A_ pro-Irish, 
which means anti-British, section of the press have pro- 
tested against negotiations that might invalidate the claim 
of the United States, acquired by purchase from Russia, 
to exercise authority over the whole of the American side 
of Behring Sea; and Secretary Blaine is the man to yield 
to such pressure, at whatever risk. Of course the claim is 
preposterous ; Russia could not sell what she did not 
possess—that is, rights over an open sea to a distance of 
a hundred miles or more from land. 


America regards Mr. Parnell’s withdrawal of his case 
from the Special Commission as tantamount to a confes- 
sion of defeat. It considers that Mr. Parnell would have 
better justified his reputation as a tactician had he avoided 
entering the witness-box by ‘submitting his case’ imme 
diately after the exposure of the Pigott forgeries. 
The result of the cross-examination undergone by Edin- 
burgh’s youngest burgess has been, in the opinion of the 
Chicago weekly, to exhibit Mr. Parnell as a forsworn 
and discredited witness, while his subordinates in sedition 
have been one and all convicted of advising and fostering 
every kind of outrage and crime. The result of the 
Cronin murder, adds America, has been to establish ‘the 
intimate relationship reaching from Mr. Parnell himself to 
the actors in as vile a conspiracy as ever darkened the 


history of crime.’ 


Tue Shah is en rowe for Teheran via the Paris Exhibi- 
tion. It will now be the part of the French people to erase 
the impression of British power and grandeur, just as we 
on our part have been endeavouring to make the ‘ King-of 
Kings’ forget the proofs which he received in his passage 
hither, of the strength of the friendship and the military 
resources of Russia. Paris has a genius for producing im- 
pressions; and it is possible that Nasr-ed-din may see 
something before he leaves the city that will startle him 
thoroughly out of his Oriental impassivity. A stranger 
might find not a little amusement in these emulative efforts 
of the Western nations to convince an Eastern potentate 
that all he has to remember is that his friend is Codlin and 
not Short. He would be still more tickled could he get 
a glimpse into the Shah's ‘ diary ’—doubtless he is again 
keeping a ‘diary ’—and read there the effect produced on 
His Majesty's mind by the spectacles, institutions, and 
personages brought under his notice. By the time it 
is published the interest in this document may have 
largely evaporated ; but it will still be the book of its 
season. Mr. Labouchere tells us that the Shah has a 
summary and easy way of getting quit of inconvenient 
relatives without the expense of Royal grants. ‘The Shah 
may in turn inform us of a summary and easy way in which 
he would get quit of Mr. Labouchere and his friends if he 
had them in Persia. 


One of the first fruits of the agitation for the reform of 
the R.S.A., which has received expression in these columns, 
is a petition by the office-bearers of the organisation to 
the Privy Council for a new charter on the ground that 
the present one, granted in 1838, is unduly restrictive. 
The ‘ man-in-armour’ argument, which was until lately 
advanced on behalf of the Academy, is therefore ap- 
parently a virtual admission of inefliciency; the plates 
which were supposed to strengthen the concern merely 
impeding its progress. It is proposed to leave the num- 
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ber of Academicians at thirty as at present, but to remove 
the restrictions which limit the Associates to twenty, 
so that, as in the Royal Institute of Painters, the list may 
be regulated by the requirements of the organisation. 
The management, which is now vested in a Council of six, 
is according to the new scheme to be transferred to the 
Academy in ‘full congregation’; and the charter de- 
siderated will also affect the pensions fund, a part of which 
may not improbably be applied to purposes of art educa- 
tion. The Changes, indeed, are by way of satisfying the 
younger section of the craft, and making the institution 
national in fact as well as name. 

Tue proposal to nationalise the Advocates’ Library has 
just been raised for the fourth time, and the hope may be 
entertained of fuller acceptance for it on this than on 
any previous occasion. It is a quarter of a century 
since Edinburgh ‘Town Council first took action in the 
matter, and Mr. Gladstone, the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, while admitting the reasonableness of the 
claim, did nothing to give it effect. Sixteen years ago 
the Faculty of Advocates, with the same end in view, 
approached his successor, Mr. Robert Lowe, who simply 
snubbed the deputation out of court. The Lord Pro- 
vost’s Committee will doubtless, in terms of the remit 
to it, renew the application; and from the _ present 
Administration there is some prospect of a favourable 
reply. As the Library is one of four entitled to a copy 
of every book issued in the United Kingdom—the yearly 
acquisition now consists of 24,000 volumes—the expenses 
connected with it are such as no private corporation ought 
to be asked to bear. In London the British Museum and 
in Dublin the Irish National Library receive Government 
support ; and there is no obvious reason why similar treat- 
ment should not be extended to the corresponding institu- 
tion in Edinburgh. 

Any doubts which may have existed regarding the pro- 
priety of removing the Border Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society from Kelso to Melrose have been dis- 
pelled by the results of the experiment. The showyard 
on the Whitehaugh, which is under the shadow of the 


Kildons, was thronged by agriculturists from all parts of 


the country. Since the end of such a display is to 

show the improvement effected on stock by scien- 

tific management, it is hardly necessary to say that the 
quality of the exhibits was high. Despite exclusions 
deemed necessary as a precaution against the spread 
of infectious disease, the entries ran to 1117, as compared 
with 940 for the previous year. The only deficiency was 
in the sections for shorthorns and Clydesdale horses ; and 
this, as every one interested in such matters is aware, was 
entirely due to accidental causes. Well-known names 
were naturally prominent in the prize-list, but there were 
also many less familiar, which indicates that, happily for 
the country, the area of selection is being gradually en- 
larged. 
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ROYAL GRANTS. 


HE debates on the Royal Grants being now all 
over, what are the losses and what are the gains 

of the parties and personages concerned therein? ‘The 
parties and personages are unusually numerous. In 
the customary order of things they would have been 
three—the Crown, the Government, and the Opposi- 
tion; the nation looking on as a deeply interested 





critic, with power to express its opinion on the whole 
business by the wielding of a flail. But on this occa- 
sion the customary order of things has been disturbed 
by the intrusion of various small personages, who, 
with their petty interests, chose this discussion for a 
battle-ground. The disturbance has all come from the 
Opposition, or rather has been confined within its 
ranks; and, as a consequence, the conflict has been all 
gain to the Government and the Crown, and all loss to 
the attacking party as an Opposition ; though some of 
its members are rejoicing in a sanguinary triumph over 
some others. 

It is true, no doubt, that as to the demand for a 
pecuniary grant to the Royal Family, the Government 
has not obtained all that it asked, and it may be that 
the Royal Family is disappointed by the limitation. 
That the Queen herself is disappointed may be said 
without any infringement of delicacy; for what Her 
Majesty thinks her own and the nation’s duty in this 
matter has long been known to everybody about her. 
Her theory is that while it is incumbent on herself 
to provide to the utmost for her daughters and 
grand-daughters, the country should make an ade- 
quate provision for such of her grandsons as are 
relatively poor. But that theory began to give way 
some time ago: and though Her Majesty's expecta- 
tions have now been finally disappointed, it cannot 
be supposed that the outcome of a decision long post- 
poned gives her any deep dissatisfaction. But there is 
something more than money in the matter. Nobody 
could say how the next formal application to the 
House of Commons for subsistence grants to the Royal 
Family would be met; and it is more than pro- 
bable that application on behalf of the Prince of 
Wales’s household would have been made before now 
but for some latent misgivings on that point. 
To speak plainly, there was no knowing how far 
the dreaded ‘ row* might be carried, nor what use the 


o 


occasion might be put to by the New Radicalism in ex- 
pression and subversion. Well, the occasion is past ; 
and how much has Monarchy suffered, and how much 
the Queen and her son who is to succeed her? Mr. 
Labouchere ind his allies—no inconsiderable company 
—were willing enough to heap discredit on the Throne 
and degrade and disgrace the whole family that apper- 
tains to it. But the measure of what they wished was 
by no means the measure of what they dared ; while as 
for the politician who, to his boundless disgust and 
astonishment, found himself a rival of the gentleman 
called ‘Labby, he thought it expedient to sink his Jacob- 
inism, forget the tirades in which kings and priests were 
associated in a common infamy, and rhapsodize about 
the inspiring uses of the monarchical institution inGreat 
Britain. How much we may be indebted to Mr. Glad- 


stone for the restraint imposed upon those verv serious 


politicians the Laboucherians, or whether there would 
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have been so much of the Poet-Laureate in Mr. Morley’s 
speech if his revered chief had not preceded him in 
debate, it is impossible to say. We fancy that Mr. 
Gladstone’s bold harangue had a very considerable 
effect upon the lesser mob that deserted him; but 
what more than all determined the leaders of the 
little mob to speak with a moderate incivility of the 
Crown was a conviction that outrage would not 
‘answer. And if they fancied that the debate, with 
its innuendoes about the Queen’s hoardings, her mal- 
appropriations, and the rest of it, would weaken her 
popularity and impair the hopes of her son, they know 
now that they were mistaken. The whole discus- 
sion leaves the Queen unharmed, and the Prince more 
respected than he was before. 

Therefore the Royal Family may be well satisfied with 
the outcome of the imbroglio, and the Government yet 
more. If they came to a compromise on their original 
proposals, we may be sure that it was not a compromise 
that offended their sense of justice much; and while 
they made their defences sure, they enjoyed the extreme 
satisfaction of seeing their opponents braining each 
other on the way tothe attack. The whole of this part 
of the spectacle is surprising to the last degree ; and is 
hardly to be explained except upon the suggestion that 
in the tea-room, in the smoking-room, in the library 
of the House of Commons, the Radical members have 
been exhorting each other to use and show their mettle till 
they have passed into a fever of indiscretion. Can it 
be that, rising, they chucked over their revered leader 
upon calculation? Did they deliberately settle that he 
is no longer of any account—neither he nor any of his 
lieutenants that wait upon his heels for the direct 
reversion of the Mantle? It looks like it; and so does 
the confusion and chagrin of the expectant reversion- 
aries, so manifestly taken all aback. But what about 
‘the Country’? Do the Parliamentary Radicals believe 
that they have ‘the country “—(their * country *y—with 
them in considering the Old Man used up, in amiably 
parting with him, in turning the heel of scorn upon a 
prating Morley and a veering Harcourt, and going on 
to death or glory under Mr. Labouchere ? Apparently 
they have that belief; but though, as the Americans 
say, ‘it is not our funeral, we take leave to express a 
doubt of its justification. What Mr. Labouchere 
may be in the House of Commons—(the tea-room, the 
smoking-room, etc.)—we do not pretend to know with 
exactitude ; but that anything that can be called ‘ the 
country” enjoys him as a successor to Mr. Gladstone, 
non-defunct, is more than we can readily take into 
credence. However, it seems to be the impression on 
the Opposition side of the House of Commons that when 
Mr. Labouchere is better known he will be acclaimed as 
the very man. ‘That at least must be assumed. But it was 
not for such a successor as this that Mr. Gladstone has 
lived; this is not Mr. Morley’s notion of Radical 
leadership ; nor when Sir William Harcourt tossed the 
halfpenny that was to decide whether he should pass to 
this camp or to its opposite did he dream of being ulti- 
mately ‘ bossed” by the Editor of T'ruth if the coin 
came down tails. Nor is it quite clear how matters 
stand with these three now. ‘lo be sure, we know 
something of Mr. Morley’s case. He has shown not 
only a very great surprise but also a very great 
disgust at being thought capable of playing second 
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fiddle to Mr. Labouchere; and, so far as the last- 
named sentiment goes, it must be pronounced natural 
by the most unbiassed. But what is he to do, 
or what will he attempt? Appeal to the audience ? 
accommodate himself to a hinder-stool in the orchestra ? 
or quit it altogether ? Sir William Harcourt has 
shown more reserve: possibly he is blessed with a 
humbler spirit of resignation. As to the still revered 
chief, the part he may play is equally open to specula- 
tion; though we can hardly fancy that he will strive 
with Mr. Labouchere, or that he is much disposed to 
fight for the future of the other gentlemen who equally 
deserted him. Perhaps he will do nothing; and in 
doing nothing secure for himself a mild revenge. ‘To 
him it may never have been an unconsoling thought 
that after he has gone the whole body of Radicalism 
will fall into confusion ; and he has only to leave it in 
the hands of Mr. Labouchere (as he may by merely 
beaming on that clever man in silence) to insure that 
on his own departure confusion will ensue at its speediest 
and completest. — For which, and for these present 
mercies, may we be duly thankful ! 


‘THE INFAMY OF RESTORATION, 


|" might well have been deemed that by this time 
everybody is convinced of what has been called 
‘the infamy of restoration, and that not again would 
it be anybody’s need to protest against its practice. 
But, as civilisation has shown, bad instincts are nothing 
if pot hard to kill; and it appears that this one, of 
improving a work of art until it ceases to exist, dies 
as hard as any of its dreadful kind. ‘That, at least, is 
the conclusion imposed upon us by the fate of certain 
pictures in the Scottish National Gallery, whose de- 
struction has compelled some protestants to unburden 
themselves in letters to the leading Scottish daily 
journal. Once upon a time, it would seem, the Scot- 
tish National Gallery possessed a Watteau that was 
esteemed, and justly, for one of the best in Britain, and 
therewith a Gainsborough the like of which was not to 
be found this side the Border. Now all that is changed. 
The restorer has been plying his dreadful trade, and 
the Watteau and the Gainsborough are memories and 
no more. It was an ingenious conception, and it ap- 
pears to have been executed with a gusto and a 
thoroughness which, if restoration were an expression 
of valour, would entitle the author to nothing less than 
the Victoria Cross. The argument appears to have 
gone somewhat as follows: Watteau was a delicious 
colourist and therewith a painter of the first order ; 
this Edinburgh Watteau is remarkable among its kind 
for decorative beauty and for mastery of brushwork ; 
obviously, therefore, the good restorer’s aim must be to 
carefully remove all vestiges of these qualities, and in 
this way enrich the collection with an undoubted novelty. 
And as it was argued so it was done. The Watteau—it is 
stated—was so dexterously and so neatly ‘skinned’ that 
its foundations were laid bare, and the public, familiar 
for long years with the master’s perfect realisation of 
his idea, is now in a position to judge of the point from 
which he started and the condition of incompleteness 
from which he did his best to advance his work. The re- 
sult is of considerable interest to all art-critics and—per- 
haps—to some painters; but to achieve it at the cost of 
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a finished work—and such a finished work as the Edin- 
burgh Watteau !—was surely to carry enthusiasm too 
far. Had the picture belonged to the restorer, it is pos- 
sible—it is even probable—that he would have held his 
hand, and refrained in his own interests from so des- 
perate an attack upon the principle of market values. 
But it was the property of the nation, and that made 
all the difference. ‘To the community at large one pic- 
ture is pretty much the same as another, for one thing ; 
and for another, it is not easy for a general public to 
do despot’s work and resent an injury done to its goods 
and chattels by taking vengeance on the author of that 
injury. And in the case of the Edinburgh Watteau— 
to speak of the Gainsborough after its companion in 
ruin were to produce an effect of anti-climax—this 
despot’s work is exactly what is wanted and will not 
be done. 








But the danger should not be left with nothing 
between it and such masterpieces as are still with us; 
the malady should not be suffered to go untreated 
longer. The restorer is, no doubt, an interesting 
psychological study, and our posterity will certainly 
consider him—and us—with a good deal of curiosity. 
But there seems to be no valid reason for allowing him 
to indulge his mania at the general cost, or to exert 
his dangerous idiosyncrasy on anybody's peculiar pro- 
perty but his own. The one thing certain of him is 
that his vice is irresistible to him, and that given an 
opportunity of satisfying it at other people's expense, 
he must wallow in it or perish. And the worst is that 
the mischief he works is of its essence not transient 
but irreparable. We shall never get back our 
Watteau, for example, unless the painter break the 
tomb and return to earth for the express purpose of 
repainting it; and that he will be thus privileged is 
so little probable that Mme. Blavatsky herself might 
fairly describe the thing as past praying for, and as 
beyond the aid of the most workmanlike Mehatma 
of them all. It is ‘where Orpheus and where Homer 
are —with Durham Cathedral (from which it is recorded 
that the late Gilbert Scott was inspired to chip some 
twelve hundred tons of stone) and St. Albans Abbey, 
and all the other monuments of the restorer’s genius ; 
and only a miracle could bring it back. Can nothing 
be done to prevent some other things from taking the 
same short and easy way to dissolution? It was a 
theory of Mr. Disraeli’s that to excel in anything we 
British have to begin by killing some stray practi- 
tioner in order to hearten and inspire his neighbours. 
Our navy, he said, did not begin to be useful till 
after the death of Byng; and as for building, how 
would it be, he asked, ‘supposing that we hanged an 
architect”? ‘The remedy is perhaps a trifle too heroic 
for that age of sentimentalism and _ half-penny papers 
which is ours. But it might be imitated from afar. 
How, in effect, would it be supposing that we sued a 
restorer ? how, if we made him liable for his results ? 





THE FUTURE OF ST. ANDREWS. 


*QIINCE the Reformation it has greatly declined in 

importance ; but its excellent educational estab- 
lishments and convenience as a watering-place still make 
it an eligible residence for a highly respectable popula- 
tion.” So some thirty years since wrote an admirable 
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and influential encyclopaedia of that ‘little city worn 
and grey’ of which Mr. Lang has sung, and whose 
University claims its Gifford Lecturer as one of the 
most distinguished and not the least grateful of her 
sons. The writer of this sentence evidently looked 
forward to a fate for St. Andrews which no patriotic 
Scot—patriotic in the true and not the parochial or 
Scottish Home Rule Association sense—could have 
contemplated without a shudder. St. Andrews was to 
degenerate into a Scottish Margate: a Margate with a 
dash of Oxford, perhaps, but still a Scottish Margate, 
with its appalling salubrity, its intolerable ozone, 
its colleges for young ladies and young gentlemen, 
its ‘highly respectable population’ profiting by the 
annual, though not Carlylian, ‘exodus from Hounds- 
ditch "—perhaps with its negro minstrels and its Hall- 
by-the-Sea! Happily the self-respect and native con- 
servatism of St. Andrews have been able to avert any 
such degradation. <A writer in the July number of The 
English Illustrated Magazine gave this stately infor- 
mation, which new guide-books and encyclopedias will 
please copy: ‘To the ordinary tourist and_pleasure- 
seeker it can offer little of which they are in quest, for 
though society in St. Andrews is fashionable, and loves 
pleasure, especially in the exhilarating form of golf or 





lawn-tennis, yet the air of dignity and cultured calm 
which prevails is destructive to the boisterous gaiety 
usually characterising the popular seaside resort.” And 
yet a few years ago St. Andrews University reached 
what may be termed its financial nadir. Owing chiefly 
to economical causes, the incomes of several of its Pro- 
fessors fell below the level of the annual earnings of 
second-rate teachers in Board Schools or of third-rate 
bank clerks. Some of them must have been sorely 
tempted to take to mangling in the literary if not in 
the literal sense. Not only, however, did they bear 
their misfortunes with dignity, but, whatever their poli- 
tics, they did not even resort to any of the expedients 
which find favour in Ireland when Nature for some 
incalculable reason declines to be as bountiful as she 
might be. 

St. Andrews has, however, survived this misfortune ; 
she has even escaped from the nowise tender mercies of 
those educational iconoclasts who would have destroyed 
her as the one of our Universities which can most easily 
be spared. She has, indeed, and that apart from golf 
and tennis, become once again the rage. Carlyle’s 
‘grand place, St. Andrews’; Dean Stanley’s still more 
effusive ‘mine own St. Andrews,’ have, thanks largely 
to Mrs. Oliphant’s novels and cheap excursions, been 
echoed by thousands who are ignorant that the 
University was founded in 1410, whose knowledge of 
Patrick Hamilton and George Wishart, of Knox and 
Beaton, even of Chalmers and Tulloch, is of the slight- 
est, but who can see in South Street not a little of that 
charm which made Matthew Arnold apostrophise Ox- 
ford as ‘so venerable, so lovely, so unravaged by the 
fierce intellectual life of our century, so serene!’ And, 
indeed, the word ‘Oxford’ condenses volumes both as 
to the past value and as to the future importance of St. 
Andrews. The passing of the Universities Bill, which 
may fairly be accounted a moral certainty, ought to 
give the oldest, the most picturesque, the most romantic, 
and not the least useful of the Scottish Universities a 
fresh lease of life. Nor could the Executive Commission 
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of the future do a wiser thing than continue and 
develop (so far as it can) that life which it has led in the 
past. Each of the national Universities has deserved 
well of Scotland. Aberdeen has been a centre of cul- 
ture in the granitic and Celtic-Scandinavian North ; 
Edinburgh and Glasgow have been standing protests— 
sometimes the protestation has been futile, but it has 


always been dignified—against the materialism and vul- 





garity rampant around. But St. Andrews alone has been 
able to cultivate that camaraderie among its students 
which has given Oxford so much of its strength. Its 
undergraduates are not isolated atoms, as is almost 
inevitably the case in the other three Universi- 
ties. They come to know each other, to exchange 
ideas, to stimulate each other to intellectual and 
even moral activity. Above all things, St. Andrews 
students have facilities for being happy, as youth likes 
to be happy, which are not at the command of their 
contemporaries in Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
The result is that they have been able to communicate 
to others, in the course of their professional life, not a 
little of the camaraderie which they acquired in their 
young days. Many a country parish in Scotland is at 
peace to-day because its clergyman learned at St. 
Andrews the art of being happy in a simple fashion 
and had the angles of self-conceit and _ self-conscious- 
ness rubbed off by good fellowship. 

How St. Andrews can be converted into a Scottish 
Oxford it is for the University Commission to say, 
Perhaps the power of even a University Commission to 
accomplish such a task is limited, but it and the 
University authorities between them ought to be able 
to do something. It may be taken for granted that 
the Commissioners will look forward to binding St. 
Andrews more closely than heretofore to Dundee— 
with its commercial energy and its hosts of * young 
barbarians all at play... But in Scotland generally 
there is a reaction against the conversion of Universi- 
ties into degree-factories, and in favour of students 
being brought more closely into contact with their 
teachers and with each other. It may be taken for 
granted, therefore, that if St. Andrews can supply 
Oxford attractions, it will in turn secure an Oxford 
constituency. Cannot the College Hall system—to 
make a possibly fruitful suggestion—be developed ? 
There need be no fear that the intellectual fibre and 
discipline of Scotland will suffer through the growth of 
St. Andrews. The University which trained Chalmers 
and made him the force he was in our ecclesiastical and 
social life, which educated and in fact pervaded ‘Tulloch 
and through him broadened the theology and sweetened 
the religious breath of Scotland, which in Mr. Lang 
has given England a not unworthy successor to Mr. 
Arnold, has no reason to fear the investigation of the 
most ruthless of Special Commissions into its ante- 
cedents and habits. 





SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE prospect of affairs in South Africa has con- 
siderably improved since we last referred to it. 

It is very gratifying to note that the bitter and un- 
friendly spirit which characterised certain of the South 
African journals, and which marked the utterances of 
some of the leading politicians at Cape ‘Town on the 
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occasion of Sir Hercules Robinson’s departure, has been 
exchanged for a much brighter and more genial mood. 
here can be no doubt that the farewell banquet to 
the late High Commissioner afforded a good opportu- 
nity for saying strong things and for the use of rather 
‘high-falutin ” language. Had Sir Hercules returned 
to his post the display of oratory might have been some- 
what serious, for he might have felt himself pledged in 
some sort to fulfil the expectations which had been ex- 
pressed in his hearing, or which he had himself created. 
Now, however, it has become apparent that the Cape 
‘own demonstration need not be considered as anything 
more serious than a somewhat effusive profession of 
regard for a popular Governor who was leaving a 
country in which he had many good friends. 

We have always believed and maintained that the 
general level of common sense among the various South 
African populations within our territories was much 
higher than some of the more active spokesmen of the 
Afrikander party would have us believe. Already that 
good sense has reasserted itself in the Colony, and Sir 
Henry Loch will probably find little difficulty in ad- 
justing on a reasonable basis the claims of the local 
and the Imperial Governments respectively. Nay more, 
he will find, as we have so often pointed out, that 
between the claims and duties of the two Govern- 
ments there is no conflict whatever; and that, pro- 
perly understood, the work of Downing Street and 
the work of the Cape Town Ministry are identical in 
their objects. It is idle to speculate as to what particu- 
lar line of policy Sir Henry Loch will think it his duty 
to adopt with regard to the Northern ‘Territories ; it 
mav be assumed, however, that he will endeavour as far as 
possible to give effect to the declared policy of the Govern- 
ment. Much will depend, however, upon the nature of 
his commission, and upon the character of the control 
which he is directed to exercise over his Commissioner 
in Bechuanaland. The irresistible advance of South 
African civilisation, the critical position of affairs in 
Lobengula’s country, the Portuguese advance along 
the Zambesi, and the formation of the new South 
African Commercial Company, are all factors which 
render an early crisis in Bechuanaland inevitable. — It 
will be a calamity if, when the crisis arises, the only 
person who fails to see his way clear, who has 
no definite plan and no certain object, should be 
H.M. High Commissioner. Rightly controlled and 
properly dealt with, the new commercial company may 
prove to be a most valuable ally of British civilisation 
in South Africa, but it must not be forgotten that 
there are persons, ready and willing if they get the 
chance, to use it with no regard for British or indeed 
for any other form of civilisation. 

Unluckily, the danger which we feared in Mashona- 
land has become reality, and in accordance with the 
iniquitous concession which Sir Hercules Robinson 
considered so ‘advantageous on the grounds of public 
policy,’ a thousand rifles and large stores of ammunition 
have actually been delivered to Lobengula. A more 
easy method of sowing the wind and a more certain 
prospect of reaping the whirlwind can hardly be 
imagined. A strong man above all things is wanted in 
Bechuanaland ; Sir Sydney Sheppard has, on the whole, 
done well, and prov ided that he receive clear instructions 
and unwavering support from the High Commissioner, 
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he may prove to be fully capable of weathering the 
coming storm. If, however, Sir Sydney Sheppard should 
for any reason fail us, no better successor could be 
found than Sir John Kirk. Sir John’s administration 
at Zanzibar was a brilliant success, and if his work 
was undone at last, that was by other hands than his. 
He is a public servant of the greatest distinction, 
thoroughly acquainted with South African problems, 
and familiar with more than one South African lan- 
guage; he knows the Cape and the Zambesi ; and he has 
clear and decided views with regard to the position and 
duties of the Imperial Government in South Africa. 
If appointed Commissioner in Bechuanaland, with 
instructions to consider the ultimate extension of our 
rule up to the Zambesi as a task likely to be com- 
mitted to his hands, he would probably accept the 
post; and if he were to do so there can be little doubt 
of his capability to fill it with advantage. 





THE BULLETS OF DER FREISCHUTZ. 


PRINCE Bismarck once gave a little lesson to some 
political allies of his in old days which we think 
worth repeating for the instruction of some among us. 
There were Germans in the days when the Prince was as 
yet only Freiherr who, though no Revolutionists them- 
selves, were half-inclined to accept the help of Revolu- 
tionists for what seemed to them patriotic reasons. The 
Freiherr went with them so far as their aims were con- 
cerned, but was not at one with them in their choice of 
allies—and he bade them beware of the bullets of Der 
Freischiitz. It is the nature of these missiles, said Herr 
von Bismarck, to be untrustworthy. You obtain them by 
compact with the Fiend, they go once and even twice to 
the bull’s-eye in a most wonderful fashion, and then 
when you are rejoicing in the fruits of your own daring 
and cleverness the Fiend claims his price. The bullet 
turns back on him who fired it, and smashes him and 
Even so, said the Pomeranian 
deputy, is it with the help of the Revolutionary party. 
You may do marvels with it for a time, but assuredly 
sooner or later, and rather soon than late, the Revolu- 
tion claims its price, which again cannot be paid but at 
the expense of the Conservative’s life. Leave such help 


his hopes to pieces. 


alone: if you cannot win by your own strength you may 
be sure that you will not be allowed to win by the 
strength of others. He who gave the victory assuredly 
will take the spoils, and w hen your ally is the Revolu- 
tion it is well to remember what the spoils he longs 
for are. 

The apologue is repeated for the benefit of those 


who may think that there is something in the policy of 


Lord Randolph Churchill on which Conservatives may 
look with approval. 'To suppose that Lord Randolph 
may obtain any benefit from Prince Bismarck’s wisdom 
would be weakly foolish. He does not like the Prince, 
or approve of bargains with him. Moreover, his Lord- 
ship knows thoroughly well what he would be at, and 
words of persuasion would be lost on his ear. One 
thing and one only would have any effect on him, and 
that is the discovery that Tory Democracy does not 
pay. Then, perhaps, he would have to choose between 
his adjective and his substantive, and would reject the 
It would not greatly 
matter which he selected, but if we wl any 


one and cleave to the other. 
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voice in the matter it would be for the substantive. It 
is far better to have a man against you once and for 
all than busy at your side for his own ends only. ‘That 
Conservatives will shortly put Lord Randolph at the 
parting of the ways, and ask him to make his Choice of 
Hercules, is our sincere hope. In the meantime, how- 
ever, there are some of the party who do honestly think 
that his Lordship has, in the common phrase, *‘ made 
the dry bones live’ by putting Radical skin over them. 
To them we address ourselves. We would begin by 
asking them to believe that if there is one thing which 
the history of politics proves more convincingly than 
another, it is that no party ever got any good in the 
long run by stealing the clothes of the other side. 
and besides, it is now 





The manceuvre is too obvious 
blown upon. People who want Socialistic Radicalism 
will go to the Socialist-Radicals. If they see the Con- 
servatives coming towards them with Socialism to offer 
in exchange for votes, they will see quite well that it 
was stolen. They will either refuse the bribe, or 
will use the briber for their own purposes and throw 
him aside when they are done with him. Now, 
the speech at Walsall was neither more nor less than 
an attempt to trade for votes with Radical Socialism. 
Lord Randolph’s four points—the establishment of a 
peasant proprietary by means of land law reform, the 
erection of comfortable workmen's dwelling-places at 
the public expense, compulsory temperance, and a com- 
pulsory limitation of the hours of labour (which, however, 
he offered as a bait somewhat timidly) are after all 
only the clothes of Messrs. Bradlaugh, Storey and Co. 
A Conservative may believe that small landowners, 
nice cheap houses, sober habits, and a short working 
day are excellent things, but unless he chooses to stultify 
himself he must ask two questions about them which 
the emotional Socialist-Radical is not expected to ask. 
They are: whether these things are attainable, and 
whether the means used to get them might not them- 
selves do infinite mischief. We have no doubt as to 
the answer a Conservative who is one in more than 
name would give to both questions. Lord Ran- 
dolph’s programme is little better than a handful of 
withered black tulips. ‘Take the formation of a 
peasant proprietary by reform of the land laws, for 
instance. It is certain that at the present moment 
land in abundance is to be got cheap and easily in 
England. It is also certain that there are thousands 
of men accustomed to country life with a small capital 
at command who could buy it if they would. They 
are not deterred by the lawyer's fees, which the present 
owners would be only too happy to pay out of the pur- 
chase money. What deters them is the fact that our 
climate and our habits alike are unfavourable to the 
formation of a class of small landowners tilling their 
own land. And these conditions will make the land 
aw reform Lord Randolph recommends illusory for 
its avowed purpose. As a measure of his care, if 
not of his honesty, we may take his argument that 
the compulsory division of real property in case of 
intestacy would lead to the formation of small estates. 
He must know very well, if his audience did not, that 
few owners of real estate die intestate, and that his 
law could only make them a little more careful. The 
offer is a bait: the law would be a nullity. 

The other three points of his charter would stand 
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examination as little as the first. Are the working 
class to be guaranteed wages to pay rent as well as 
comfortable lodgings ? We agree most heartily that 
the State ought to remove the rookeries which are mere 
fever dens ; but what was promised at Walsall was not 
a practical amelioration but an instalment of the mil- 
lennium in return for votes. But what we think the 
Conservatives would do better to attend to in Lord 
Randolph’s speech are his advocacy of spoliation and 
his flirtation with the ‘eight hours’ delusion. A Con- 
servative is, we presume, a man who holds certain prin- 
ciples, among which are the sanctity of property and 
the right of labour to freedom. He must, if he can 
look beyond names, ask himself what will become of 
these two articles of his creed if he consents to the 
spoliation even of distillers, and allows the industrious 
man to be forbidden to work as much as he chooses— 
for that is what the compulsory eight-hours day means. 
We can understand that to some minds this spolia- 
tion and these fetters seem good in themselves; but 
then those who hold this view are not and cannot 
be Conservatives. They are Socialist-Radicals. The 
politician who, calling himself a Conservative, still sup- 
ports them, is either purely muddle-headed or is an 
unscrupulous cheap-jack. There is such a thing as a 
cheap-jack Conservative as well as a cheap-jack Repub- 
lican. ‘The voter who votes for him and yet thinks 
he is a Conservative is a mere slave to names. He is 
cutting the branch between himself and the trunk. 
Again we say we do not make these remarks to Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who well knows what he is doing, 
but to the Conservative party which is concerned with 
the victory of sound principles of Government and not 
with the success of a shifty politician to whom all 
formulas are alike if only he can win office. The less 
the party has to do with that tempter and his bullets, 
the better will it be for it in the long run. 


THE GLADSTONIAN PULPITEER. 
-— shade of the fastidious and sensitive De Quin- 


cey—who by his own confession murmured if a 
rose leaf doubled beneath him, and who objected to the 
word ‘thereafter’ because it ‘is a barbarism trans- 
planted from the filthy vocabulary of attorneys locally 
called writers’°—may be congratulated on the fact that 
it is not in the flesh at present. ‘It is to be wished, 
he once pathetically wrote, ‘that our Scottish brethren 
would resign the word “shortcomings” as being horridly 
tabernacular, and such that no gentleman could allow 
himself to touch it without gloves, together with 
“ backslidings,” to the use of field-preachers.” Alas 
and alack-the-day! It has been our misfortune to 
read within the last ten days six speeches delivered at 
provincial Home Rule meetings by Gladstonian clergy- 
men, only three of whom were ‘Scottish brethren.’ 
Yet in every one of them either ‘shortcomings’ or 
* backslidings” was used, while in four out of the six 
both words were, to denounce those Liberal Unionist 
politicians who were guilty of the infamy of deserting 
Mr. Gladstone on the memorable occasion when he 
deserted his own principles. There is only one con- 
solatory explanation of this declension from the high 
De Quincey standard. The Gladstonism of the pulpit, 
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if not of the pew, is ‘horridly tabernacular.” The 
cause of Home Rule has, so far as the Churches 
generally are concerned, to rely mainly upon the un- 
kempt rhetoric and the barbaric vocabul: ary of men 
who are not above the intellectual level of the street 
preacher. 

The intense and heartfelt hostility of the British 
people to Home Rule was marvellously illustrated by 
the secession from Mr. Gladstone of the cream both of 
the Church and of Dissent, when in 1886 he rushed 
into the arms of Mr. Parnell. No doubt the hold 
which the ex-Premier had for a lamentable number of 
years on the hearts of the people of the United King- 
dom was due to the universal belief that he was an 
orthodox and enthusiastic Christian of the kind pleas- 
ing in the sight both of the evangelical Churchman and 
of the evangelical Dissenter. He was a second Perceval, 
What mattered it though his policy were calculated to 
ruin his country, so long as he marched regularly to 
church of a Sunday with Mrs. Gladstone on his arm, 
read the lessons in Hawarden Church in a sonorous 
and crossed swords with ‘Colonel’ Ingerso]] 
Mr. 
Gladstone has, it is true, fallen in with strange com- 
of late. His first lieutenant once on a time 
spelled ‘God’ with a small He has dined at 
Pope's Villa, in Twickenham, and possibly enough it 
would be unfair to consider him any longer as 


voice, 
in the pages of The North American Review ? 


pany 


‘The holy man, 
Who looked, not lovingly, on that divan.’ 


But his old reputation was still clinging to him, of all 
i ple- 
tate gravis, when he made his great leap in the dark. It 
says much for the single-mindedness and honesty both 
of so many C hurchmen and of so mi iny Dissenters that 
they left him rather than cease to be patriotic according 
to their lights. Here and there, more particularly in 
the north of England, some of Sydney Smith's Wild 
Curates may preach a jumble of Home Rule and the 
Old Testament ; 
or even a Dean who has discovered that it will be safe 
to give Ireland a Parliament of her own because Mr. 
Parnell Protestant and an Episcopalian, and who 
is convineed that if Mr. Gladstone ever does return 
to power he will be sure of the hat of at least 
a Colonial Bishop; but the Church as a Church, 
and Nonconformity as Nonconformity, have on both 
sides of the Tweed declared against 
One. There is not a single dignitary—nor 
clergyman of any persuasion who in virtue either of 
eloquence or of character is more influential than any 


British politicians he was still emphatically the vi 


one stumbles occasionally on a Rector 


the ex-Miraculous 
a single 


dignitary—but has pronounced against Home Rule, 
and still more emphatically against its Prophet-in-chief, 
There may be sullen acquiescence on the part of certain 
—not all—of the Disestablishment chiefs in that alliance 
between Liberalism and Home Rule in favour of which 
Mr. Gladstone has declared ; but has Principal Cairns, 
or Dr. Rainy, or Dr. Hutton, been known to advocate 
Hfome Rule or champion a Gladstone candidate at a 
Hence it is that such aid as Mr. 
chapel is 


public meeting ? 
Gladstone obtains from either 
‘horridly tabernacular. There are Gladstonian pul- 
piteers who rave about the * backslidings* and ¢ short- 
comings’ of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hartington, 


church or 
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but there is not a single Gladstonian popular preacher 
deserving of the name. 

Such Gladstonian pulpiteers as are to be found at 
all are of two kinds. In the first place there is the 
hero-worshipper whom, faute de mieux, Mr. Parnell’s 
visit to Edinburgh has brought into temporary and 
grotesque prominence. Like the member for the Cen- 
tral Division, he has performed the feat of placing the 
man who has the courage not to face a policeman in 
Ireland but only to attempt to mislead the British 
House of Commons in the same category as Cavour and 
Bismarck. Mr. Parnell becomes a patriot hero, and the 
Gladstonian pulpiteer can with the help of his imagina- 
tion proclaim his virtues urbi et orbi in a barbarous 
accent and in a speech bristling with solecisms. Some- 
times he ventures to talk of ‘the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon,’ forgetful that the sword is the weapon above 
all others with which the Parnellite will have nothing 
Of late, the Gladstonian pulpiteer, who is 
much more commonly an ecclesiastical pariah than not, 


to do. 


has shown an inclination in favour of Home Rule for 
Scotland. This is not surprising, for it is much easier 
to identify ‘ Wallace’s undaunted soul” than the avowed 
ethics of the Land and National Leagues with Chris- 
tianity. Should ‘the ‘ patriotic’ Gladstonian pulpiteer 
get into better company with the help of Emeritus 
Professor Blackie, no one will grudge him his escape 
into the comparatively purer air. The other variety of 
the Gladstonian pulpiteer is the man who associates 
Home Rule with Socialism and Socialism with Chris- 
tianity. As is evidenced by the mere fact of his form- 
ing such an association, he is simply a muddle-headed 
though well-intentioned who has read neither 
wisely nor well, and has consequently brought an un- 
disciplined mind stocked with the crude theories of 
illogical sentimentalists to the solution of the problem 
of saving ‘misery’s sons and daughters and the multi- 


man, 


tude that are ready to perish.” He sees the superficial 
resemblances between Socialism and Christianity, and, 
like many fanatics in Germany and a few crack-brained 
egotists in if he could, make out a 
theory of Christian Socialism. But, like other weak- 
kneed politicians of the time, he has come to believe that 


London, would, 


whatever savours of rebellion against the existing order 
of things is right: that in fact whatever is is wrong. 
So he finds himself the apologist of Home Rule as the 
reconciler of Socialism and Christianity, the preacher of 
anarchy minus the police-constable. This variety of 
the Gladstonian pulpiteer is more disinterested than 
the other: but his case as a political lunatic is even 
more hopeless. Not till Home Rule disappear will he 
find himself clothed and in his right mind. 





A KEENING. 
Yeates me counthry, where, thin, is thy Bard ? 
Tanner,—bould Tanner !—got a month with hard, 
For shpittin’ on a peeler! Och, bad scran to um ! 
Sure, when he saw they’d brought the ould Black Van 
to um, 
The cratur kicked and scratched and sat down solid ! 
They took um by the coat-tails, so they did, 
And dhragged um to that same convaynience squalid, 
And while we wailed, the pathriot there they hid: 
And yet no pote in po'thry tells the tale 


How Tanner—Erin’s Tanner !—faced the jail ! 
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MODERN MEN. 


cw. G. 

XO arrive at a comparative estimate of greatness is a 

difficult task. We cannot weigh bishop and batsman, 
juggler and general, in the same balance. Yet if he is 
truly great who, rightly gauging his own powers from the 
first, pursues his aim with singleness of heart and resolutely 
achieves that which he sets before him, then Dr. W. G. 
Grace may rank with the prime heroes of these times. For 
his career, though it has left the fates of nations unchanged, 
has been one long march of triumph. For the last quarter 
of a century he has devoted himself to the work of cutting 
records and outdoing all his predecessors in the cricket field. 
To say that he is the greatest cricketer that the world has 
seen is but to give a ghostly echo to the praise which 
belongs to him. He has so far outdistanced his com- 
petitors that there is none worthy to stand by his side. 
His greatness may not be fitly measured by the powers he 
has displayed in one match or in one year, but by the 
marvellous endurance and persistence which have enabled 
him to remain so long the champion at the game. At 
times his splendour has been overshadowed; some isolated 
feats of his have been eclipsed; but if we look at the 
sum of his accomplishment, we can only bow down before 
his greatness, and say with confidence that as no man ever 
did so no man ever shall do the like. 

It was in 1864 that he made his first appearance in a big 
match. He was then a boy of sixteen, who was thought 
scarce worthy to represent South Wales against the Gentle- 
men of Sussex. But he scored 170, and his position as a 
batsman of the very highest rank was never after questioned. 
Between 1864 and 1886 in first-class matches he made no 
less than 30,122 runs, which give him an average of 443 
runs per innings during a period of twenty-three years. The 
simple eloquence of these figures is irresistible. It is a 
difficult matter to realise the effect which W. G.’s advent 
had upon the national game. He may fairly be said to 
have revolutionised Cricket. There were, indeed, men of 
prowess before him: W. Lambert, Alfred Mynn, and 
Fuller Pilch—each of these heroes has great scores to his 
credit. But it was the incomparable skill and strength 
of the Doctor which first made centuries mere every-day 
events. And as he grew in power and showed the world 
that one man might go beyond 200, ay and beyond 300, and 
give no chance, the bowlers of England had good cause 
to feel dismay. Cricket became little more than a con- 
test between W. G. on the one side and the bowling 
strength of the world on the other. Before 1868 the 
Players had long been supreme. The Gentlemen had 
lacked organisation, and though from time to time they 
were more than a match for their adversaries so far as 
batting was concerned, yet the Players’ better skill in 
bowling, the fruit of years of patient practice, was always 
enough to turn the fortune of the game. And then 
came the Doctor, and by his own surpassing genius for 
cricket brought Victory to perch on his shoulders. It 
was in vain that the best of all bowlers, from J. G. Shaw 
down toZLohmann and Briggs, exhausted their artifice : 
century followed century, and in match after match the 
Gentlemen were triumphant. ‘The services which the 
Doctor has rendered to his county are incalculable. In 
1870, from the cricketer’s point of view, Gloucestershire 
had no existence. Seven years later she defeated All 
England by five wickets. And the credit for this marvel- 
lous result was due solely to the indomitable energy and 
brilliant all-round play of the three Graces. 

As W.G.$his head in the well-known M.C.C. cap, walks 
from the pavilion to the wicket, he looks loose-limbed 
and almost shambling. But when he has taken guard and 
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set himself seriously to defend his wicket, his pose becomes 
monumental in strength and immobility. No one has ever 
faced the ball with keener glance or a nobler confidence. 
He plays with the straightest bat in Christendom. So close 
are his hands held to his legs that daylight may not be 
seen between them. His toes are advanced as far towards 
the wicket as can be without running the risk of an 
l.b.w. As the ball leaves the bowler’s hand, he stands 
at his full height, his bat as straight as ever, and meets 
it with the air of one to whom fear and uncertainty 
are strangers. His left foot he may advance if the 
length of the ball demands it; his right never moves a 
hair’s-breadth from its place. In defence he is as stubborn 
as the Guards at Waterloo; yet in energy and dash his 
defence surpasses the attack of others. The ball may 
never be said to hit his bat ; it is always his bat that strikes 
the ball. When playing against time he has been known 
to score rapidly at the beginning of an innings; but he 
generally opens with caution, not caring to risk all for a 
momentary success. And when he is once thoroughly set, 
his control over the ball is complete. There is a personal 
equation between himself and his weapon ; he twists the 
leather with his fingers, as a billiard player twists the ivory 
with his cue. In such perfect consonance are hand and eye 
that he can convert the swiftest yorker into an easy full 
pitch. The most difficult balls on the leg-stump—balls 
which any one else would be proud to stop—he puts away 
with ease fora couple of runs. This remarkable stroke has 
been the envy of many a great batsman, and has brought 
destruction upon hundreds of imitators. No less astonish- 
ing is his skill in ‘ placing.’ He leaves nothing to chance. 
In his best days he could always calculate to an inch the 
direction the ball would travel. ‘I put the ball where I 
please,’ said old J. G. Shaw, who had taken the Doctor's 
wicket more often than any bowler of his day, ‘and he 
puts it where he pleases.’ Has genius ever received a 
finer tribute from an opponent? On one occasion, for 
the United South Eleven against a Twenty-two Grimsby 
and District, he made a solid Four Hundred. The bowl- 
ing was not first-rate, it is true, but only the Doctor 
could have got the ball past twenty-two opponents 
and given no chance until he had scored 350. And 
like all men of genius, he performs his appointed 
task without the slightest hurry or discomfort. He is 
conscious of his strength, and he does not overtax it. At 
the end of a long day, when the other side are worn out 
with leather-hunting, W. G. seems untouched with fatigue. 
In his old days of ‘Egyptian immobility’ of ‘ Memnonic 
fixity "—the days when no man’s skill prevailed against 
him, and he was the incarnation of the game—he could 
score 200 off his own bat and then go on to bowl with 
only the briefest interval of rest. In nothing does he 
display his husbandry of strength so much as in his running. 
He never hastens across the pitch. yet when his big voice 
has called (and everything about the Doctor is big—voice, 
beard, stature, effect), he seems to have changed ends 
without an effort before his partner has started. Of course 
he has always been aided by his wonderful endurance. 
Other men have been known to play as well as he does 
for a day, but he is alert the whole season through. When 
he is at his worst his activity outstrips that of all his rivals ; 
at his best he does feats which before him were deemed 
superhuman, He once (it was in 1870) made 839 runs and 
took fourteen wickets in eight days. Setting aside the 
mastery which made such an achievement possible, and 
regarding it only as an exhibition of physical strength, we 
must still allow it to be without parallel. 

His style is impersonal in its greatness. It is distin- 
guished by breadth and ease and by the absence of any 
littleness or flourish. No run is ever got by mere jicelles. 
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There are players, such as Mr. A. G. Steel, who dis- 
play a more finished grace, a more ravishing variety 
of pose, than the Doctor. But the latter has long ago 
taken the game out of the region of experiment, and 
accomplishment is more to him than elegance of gesture. 
A fine innings by W. G. is as complete a_ performance 
as a play by Sophocles or a picture by Claude. To lavish 
praise upon it is idle; we accept it as a masterpiece in 
silence. And like a true artist W. G. loves Cricket for its 
own sake. Whether the game is uphill or downhill matters 
not a jot to him. His spirit never flags ; his energies are 
always at the highest pitch. No adversary ever gave him 
the advantage of a mistake without regretting it. At the 
same time it is a noteworthy quality in his play that he 
scores more readily from good than from indifferent bow]- 
ing. His average has almost always been higher in first- 
class matches than in games played in moments of leisure 
against second-rate teams. 

Nor let it be supposed that he is a specialist in the 
For the last ten years, it is true, his performances 
Yet in the earlier 


game. 
as a bowler have not been brilliant. 
part of his career he wrought wonders with the ball. 
From 1872 to 1877 he met with miraculous success; and 
an analysis of his bowling during twenty-three years shows 
that he took 1990 wickets at the trifling cost of 15 runs 
a wicket. 
this for a few years: but who has so good a record for so 


Many have done as well as and better than 


long? And then his speed and accuracy in the field are 
notorious. There is a legend (which will hardly meet 


M., once caught a 
W. G. can boast 
of no such miracle as this, but very early it is told in 
Lillywhite’s Annual that his fielding at long leg was 


with credit), that his brother, E. 
man at short leg off his own bowling! 


magnificent. 

For five-and-twenty years he has been the foremost 
cricketer of his time. And though he is now somewhat 
past his zenith, he has not left the game where he found 
it. By his genius he has built up a great tradition which 
will endure as long as there are Englishmen to wield the 
willow. ‘The banquet which is to be given in his honour 
next week at Canterbury may not, we trust, be taken as a 
sign of his complete retirement. 


WOMAN'S WIT. 


‘ OU hear occasionally,’ said Mumphius, ‘of a witty 
woman as you hear of a ghost, or a respectable 
politician, but did you ever meet one ?’ 

‘My way of life is modest and domestic,’ said the 
Pedant (who chiefly moves in Kensington circles), ‘and 
I confess that I never even heard among my contem- 
poraries of a witty woman. But I know a lady who 
makes puns in several languages, living and dead.’ 

‘Disgraceful result of an impossible education, snorted 
‘In the Fatherland—— 

‘In the Fatherland you treat woman as a butt for senti- 


the German. 


ment till you marry her, and éhen you make her a kitchen- 
maid. Certainly I never heard of a witty German lady.’ 

‘Nor did I,’ answered Mumphius, with his usual fairness, 
‘and I never hope to. The women of France, —but it is 
unnecessary, and would be improper, to report what 
Mumphius said about them. 

‘In England,’ he went on, after relieving his feelings, 
‘in England, ana of course in Scotland, I rather expect 
your women to possess Humour than a quality so alien 
and hostile to your race as wit. Now tell me, do you find 
it so?’ 

The Pedant hesitated. ‘I read lately,’ he said, at last, 
‘that when Home Influences, Religion, and Prudence have 
failed with a woman her sense of Humour often keeps her 
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straight. Our women are usually straight. Therefore, 
perhaps, they have a sense of Humour.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Mumphius, ‘ but did a woman say that 
thing you quoted about Humour being a substitute, in 
woman, for morality and religion ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then it was Oscar 

‘No, it wasn’t ; it was a man named Kipling, in a book 
of short stories.’ 

‘What did he mean by it ?’ 





‘I have been wondering ever since, said the Pedant. 

‘Yet women do see something to laugh at when they 
talk among themselves,’ muttered Mumphius musingly. 
‘What is the joke, I wonder ? 

‘Generally, suggested the Pedant, ‘I have noticed that 
the joke is connected with dress. A lady going to a 
country house lost her Body. It was afterwards found 
pinned to her Skirt. A lady wearing a tulle ruche wore 


, 


also a bonnet instead of a hat, or a hat instead of a bonnet. 
They put it at vast length, but that is commonly the 
humour of it.’ 

‘I have never known but one woman,’ said Mumphius, 
gloomily, ‘who could tell you a good story,—and she,’ 
he added, ‘told too many,—and too good.’ 

‘Her name! her address!’ cried the Pedant; but the 
great German shook his head. ‘ Married!’ he said, and 
sighed, then buried his countenance in the famous pewter 
which the Pedant won for boxing in the Teddy Hall 
Scratch Tours. 

‘But they tell each other and us, if we will listen, end- 
less anecdotes in which there is a jingle of detail and an 
invisible point. Extraordinary creatures ! nothing escapes 
them, and they let you escape nothing, except the joke. 
“Where does the joke come in,” I used to say when first 
I visited England, but now I smile and smile. To hear a 


clever woman narrate an incident of no importance is like 


’ 





reading a novel of Mrs. 
‘Hush!’ eried the Pedant. ‘J know what name you 


are about to take into your lips.’ 


> 





‘No, you don't. I was not going to say Mrs. 


‘Never mind, go on. Have you never observed any 
humour in ovr lsdy authors,—bar one, of course,’ and the 
Pedant glanced at the portrait of Miss Austen. 

‘Even she is a little long-whileish, said Mumphius, 
idiomatically. ‘ But there are gleams in Miss Broughton ; 
plenty of gleams.’ 

‘I should rather think so,’ said the Pedant. 
remember the vulgar cousins in Joan, and the family of 


‘Do you 


pugs, and the ignoble lay of Mr. Lobster, and the scene 
at Family Prayers ?’ 

‘J remember,’ said Mumphius, grinning pleasantly ; ‘and 
there is a joke in Miss Yonge—somewhere. I have also 
known Miss Braddon really humourous, in spite of a legion 
ot prigs who condemn that beneficent talent.’ 

‘ George Eliot ?’ 

‘Not now! she was humourous when the Spectator was 
Liberal! Hesterne rose !’ 

‘Then look at George Sand, she had about as much 
humour as ——’ 

‘Never!’ cried the Pedant, stopping the mouth of 
Mumphius with a cigar; ‘you are always running down 
that admirable lady. You shan’t do it here !’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Mumphius, ‘1 didn’t know 
there was anything —— ’ 

‘There isn’t anything, but you Germans have no chi- 
valry.’ 

‘Well, I was going to say Ouida,’ said Mumphius. ‘ But 
the truth is, that woman is too concentrated to be humour- 
ous. She only sees one side of a thing at once. She does 
not perceive the contrasts of things, and the contradictions, 
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except in costume. Hence no woman was ever a meta- 
physician.’ 

‘I wish you were right, said the Pedant, as a huge 
packet was brought to him in an envelope. ‘ This lady is 
corresponding with me on the Spiritual Aspects of Evolu- 
tion.’ 

‘Great heavens,’ said Mumphius, ‘ does she mistake you 
for a metaphysician. Perhaps she is a humourist.’ 

She is fifty, if she is a day,’ said the Pedant. 

‘Then she is a Countess; I see a griffin on the seal, 
said Mumphius ; and, if silence and blushes imply consent, 
the Pedant pled guilty. 


” 





FRENCH ART. 

N Couture’s Romains de la décadence (1847) Frenchmen 
saw the utmost that could be expected from a pastiche 

of the great art of Italy. Subject, style, sentiment, all 
belong to the Old Masters. Couture has pursued the 
same type of dignity among the same forms and under 
the same colours ; and if he has succeeded in being more 
palatially decorative than any modern, he has fallen far 
below his models in force, feeling, and breadth of aspect. 
The picture, while mellow and luminous, lacks vitality 
and that striking aspect which comes from the broad 
massing of light and shade. It was a colossal tour de force 
of art and sympathy which, however, led Couture no 
further and only gave to France a solitary monument of 
one man’s comprehension of the grand style. Still, if it 
pointed to nothing new in technique or sentiment, it held 
up a high and most useful standard of decoration to the 
more realistic and original painters of its time. It is a 
pity that Gleyre’s J//usions perdues (1843) from the Louvre 
was not hung near it. Gleyre’s feeling is distinctly classic. 
His form is selected and is carried in the direction of an 
ideal ; but his sentiment is original, and his mise-en-scéne 
is more or less realistic. Gleyre and Couture had many 
followers, for they hinted at a new application of the 
classic more suited to modern art than that of Ingres. 
The results of their example may be seen in Géréme’s 
Cock-Fight in the Luxembourg, and here in a classic picture 
(1866) by Hamon, and in work by Bouguereau, Baudry 
and others. Lefebvre’s nudes 





of which a girl lying on 
a red couch (1868) is perhaps the finest and the most 
seriously drawn—show a good deal of the firm hardness 
of Ingres. 

But from Millet and /e Vanneur (1848) came the really 
characteristic figure-work of the century. Based on a true 
sympathy with one side of nature, this work may be called 
realistic ; made monumental by a grand use of the material 
of art, it may be called poetic and decorative. There is 
no such severe test of works of art as an exhibition of 
thousands of pictures of all sorts and sizes. Nothing that 
does not appeal with effect to the decorative and artistic 
sense will stop the passer-by; and then nothing will detain 
him a moment that does not speak of the artist’s per- 
sonal interest and sympathy with nature. In such a clamour 
the visitor neglects many a sincere little canvas that mur- 
murs truth in too low a voice, but he none the less stops his 
ears to the shoutings of vanity. Now /es Glaneuses and /e 
Parc aux moutons arrest you by an aspect that can only be 
called heroic ; and when they have got you they hold you 
by the enchantment of a canvas every inch of which is 
feeling. Here is more than a pompous repetition of 
the dignity of certain classic proportions, the effective- 
ness of certain arrangements of light and dark, gloomy 
and coloured. To weave gorgeous patterns out of the 
well-known contours of the nude, to polish them to 
an ideal of classic shapeliness, to enrich them with the 
chiaroscuro of a conventional light playing upon the 
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anatomic complications of muscle and drapery, was once a 
great and sympathetic task. It was not these contours 
and the conventional chiaroscuro which best revealed them 
that Millet saw ; it was not in such a pursuit nor through 
the sentiment of such a kind of beauty that he gained the 
dignity of breadth. He saw the swift shapings of gesture 
and the great telling silhouettes of objects which to the 
common eye are lost in a multiplicity of trivial detail. 
Feeling these things fervently, he threw over all foreign 
or petty facts, not on system, but naturally in virtue of the 
poetic half-blindness that comes from looking at great 
things. So looking he saw what men rarely see: the 
strange forms of real shadows making shapes of more 
importance than the ordinary contours of habit; the 
silhouette of things so enveloped and fused as_ to 
make a new and weird object; the character of a form 
or a gesture perceived so intensely as to shut out the 
sense of everything else. Every one has at some time 
experienced an awakening to the grand, the powerful, 
or the awful character of some silhouette thitherto 
habitually overlooked. This happens oftenest at night 
when familiar trees become intensified in expression and 
their shapes invested with a menacing and_ prophetic 
dignity of demeanour. Millet saw this in the day-time 
when others were pottering about over individual leaves, 
maundering over homestead and thatch, or scientifically 
determining values or the principles of light. But those 
who follow the subjects and methods of any school as 
mere copyists fail to obtain breadth and shed superfluity 
under the artistic impulse of a feeling born from direct 
sympathetic vision; they rather engineer a result from 
the second-hand appreciation that grows out of the 
knowledge of formulas and schemes of paint. When 
the grandeur of the style no longer represents and 
corresponds to what is important in his own vision of 
things, the artist may leave out little facts on principle, 
and none the less fail to see, feel, and grasp those of 
larger consequence. Hence the dulness of so much work 
apparently done on good principles. Here the jaded 
senses‘soon reject all except work done from a genuine 
impulse; and you turn from many things that might 
please you elsewhere, such as imitations of Millet, the 
ancients, Henner, Manet, and so forth. ‘There is, how- 
ever, fine first-hand work done by men who employ 
dignified conventions based on realistic perceptions not 
unlike those of Millet. Such are Courbet’s les Casseurs 
de mierres (1850), figures of almost brutal grandeur in a 
fine ponderous landscape of solemn colour; Honoré 
Daumier’s scene in a railway train; Vollon’s man in 
black with dog and Chianti flask, and other work ; and Fal- 
guiére’s Wrestlers (1875). Amongst other illustrations of 
Courbet are la Femme au perroquet, la Vague and one or two 
Landscapes ; but those first mentioned seem to us more 
in the spirit of Millet than any later and direct imitations. 
Some similarity may be found between Millet’s way of 
seeing and Henner’s ; but the comparison would Jead_ to 
misapprehension, as Henner was an eclectic in style. 
His Biblis (1867) is a grand revival of fine assorted Old- 
Masteries, but it is touched with the new spirit, and 
the study of his technique has been most useful to the 
modern schools that wish to render the softening and 
blotting-out effect of real light. 


WEDDING GARMENTS. 


TIXHE scent of orange-blossoms and the rustling of wed- 

ding garments are in the air. The chances are that 
during the last day or two the sternest Republican in 
London (unless he add deafness to disloyalty) has over- 


heard a whispered colloquy between his womanhood of 
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the jewels they beheld at Charington’s and the dresses of 
which they caught a ravishing glimpse at Elise’s. 
the mercy of Providence neither politics nor the higher 
culture—neither the wearing of the green nor the worship 


of Ibsen 


interest in a love-match and a wedding-gown. 


For by 


can banish from woman’s breast her absorbing 





Madame Elise should be a proud woman. The dress- 
maker who designs the wedding-robe of a girl whom she 
has furnished from her childhood should experience, 
one would think, a deep and delightful emotion— 
half the rapture of the artist, half the affection of the 
foster-mother. But to provide the bridal garment of 
a princess is a momentous 
or fall by. Be it said that Elise has emerged from 
the ordeal triumphant, and carried out a conception in 
satin than which there could be none more exquisitely 


symbolic at once of royal richness and of virginal sim- 


thing: a thing to stand 


plicity. Satin, lace, orange-blossom—these are the com- 
monplaces of bridal attire: it demands something akin to 
genius to evolve therefrom a lovely and original symphony 
in white and gold. Many a winsome girl has looked well- 
nigh plain in her bridal dress; not so Princess Louise of 
Wales. She never looked half so fair as she did on her 
wedding-day. 

In describing such a dress as hers it is all but impossible 
to avoid conveying the impression that it is only what has 
been described before. A long train of satin trimmed 
wholly with bands of itself; the front of the gown veiled 
in drapings of the finest lace, kept in place by long trails 
of orange-blossom and a single diagonal band of satin. 
The same lace trimmed the bodice of the dress and 
formed the transparent sleeves. It formed, too, the high 
collar of Mary Stuart shape that stood out from the neck 
behind, but disappeared in front to leave a glimpse at the 
opening of the pointed bodice of a single row of pearls. 
The lace veil, transparent despite its elaborate pattern, 
crowned a small wreath of orange-blossom, and was kept 
in place by a diamond brooch. 

But the travelling-dress, especially the travelling-cloak, 
was more than all a triumph of art. The soft white cloth 
was tinged with the blush of the rose-pink lining and 
brightened with gold trimmings ; while the creamy ostrich- 
feathers lined the high open collar and formed a frame 
for the face. Nor was the small bonnet of orange-blossom 
a thing to be lightly dismissed from memory, nor the 
parasol of lace fringed and crowned with white heather 
and lined with rose-coloured silk, with its ivory handle 
and diamond monogram. Hard is it to idealise a parasol ; 
neither is an umbrella that suggests a poem readily to be 
conceived. Yet is not this, which was given the Princess 
as a wedding gift, the ideal of an en tout cas, though 
indeed too precious to be used in all the varieties of our 
admirable climate ?—a covering of palest sea-green silk, 
a pearl at each point of the frame, a handle studded with 
diamonds, and a ferule enriched with sapphires and 
brilliants. Many women may attain once in their lives 
to the satin and pearls, but this umbrella—is it not truly 
imperial ? 

The bridesmaids’ dresses, of pink silk draped with China 
crépe, were dainty, girlish, and becoming, with their long 
pink sashes and soft folds of crépe giving fulness to the 
corsage. The Queen's dress, the black robe to which we are 
accustomed, was for once lightened by a brocade of white 
flowers. The dress worn by the Princess of Wales has 
but so delicate was the tint that 
it seemed only a softer shade of white, or a duller 
variety of the silver embroidery that adorned it. 
worthy of the wearer. 


been called grey, 
It was 
Their diamonds 


Of the guests what shall be said! 


could not flash back all the lustre and rainbow-hued 
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variety of their dresses, though there were diamonds 
sufficient to have re-stocked Golconda. It was noticeable 
that one lady did not wear a diamond tiara. This was the 
Marchioness of Salisbury, who wore only her abundant 
soft grey hair. Mrs. Gladstone, on the other hand, wore 
both jewels and a veil as became a golden bride. The 
Marchioness of Ailesbury was in deep purple velvet, 
slashed with silk of a shade that hovered between mauve 
and pink. The Countess of Rosebery was gorgeous in 
electric blue, with diamond and ruby ornaments. Lady 
Wantage wore salmon-pink silk, trimmed with old lace, 
with a knot of pink velvet among the diamonds of her 
Madame de Falbe wore white with revers of peach- 
Lady 
Salisbury’s dress was of olive-green velvet, with a front 
of fine point lace, and the bodice trimmed with folds 
of pale blue and pink satin, all three colours being 
harmonised by soft frills of creamy lace. Of the Royal 
ladies none was dressed more becomingly than the Princess 
Frederica of Hanover. Her dress was of white silk 
trimmed with straps of bronze-green velvet. Where 
these straps met on the bodice they were fastened with 
diamond ornaments. Princess Louise wore a rich brocade 
of gold and silver flowers on a cream-coloured ground. 
Princess Beatrice, whose husband’s father died not long 
ago, wore a half-mourning dress of her favourite colour, 
heliotrope ; and the Duchess of Teck was also in mauve. 

Of the bridal trousseau it is impossible to say much save 
after the fashion of a catalogue. For the dresses seem 
well-nigh endless, though so short a time elapsed between 
the announcement of the Princess’s betrothal and her 
marriage that many gowns are not yet made. Yet one 
must mention a dress of white moiré and satin, lavishly 
draped with pearl-studded net and trimmed with stars and 
tassels of pearls. Another beautiful gown is of primrose 
satin and silk muslin, embroidered in silver with a design of 
wild froses ; and a third is of the shade of green called 
celadon, with embroideries in two shades, one lighter and 
one darker than the dress itself. Many of the evening 
gowns have two bodices, so that they are equally suited for 
occasions of greater or less ceremony. There can be no 
doubt that the recent relaxation of the laws of Court 
dress has tended greatly to restore high-necked bodices to 
favour. The dresses worn at Saturday’s wedding were 
all modelled on those recently authorised by the Queen, 
and, while in no degree less handsome than those hitherto 
worn at royal marriages, looked infinitely more suitable for 
a morning festival. 


hair. 
colour, softened with veilings of Flemish lace. 





ADVOCATE AND BARRISTER. 
I. 


VERY one knows that those who belong to what is 
conventionally termed the higher branch of the legal 
profession are known in Scotland as advocates and in Eng- 
land as barristers. It is also well enough known that,though 
small in numbers, they occupy a considerable space in the 
public eye, divide among themselves a great many rich 
prizes, and are generally a very influential body of men. 
Of course there are many points of similarity between 
the Advocate and the Barrister ; but there are also certain 
marked points of difference. It is worth while to note 
the most obvious. The two countries have learned some- 
thing from each other's systems of law, and they may 
also learn something from the study of those by whom 
these systems are administered. 

‘It is a well-established philosophical principle, said the 
young divine in opening his discourse, ‘ that one ought to 
begin at the beginning.’ First, then, we find at once that 
it is much cheaper and easier to be called to the Bar than 
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to be admitted a member of the Faculty. In England 
a University man pays about £50 to one of four Inns, 
dines in Hall a minimum number of twelve times a year 
for three years, and passes two examinations—one in 
Roman law which is little better than a sham, the other 
in English law which, though not a sham, is yet so 
easy that a practised hand can very well compass it in 
A payment of about £100 follows, and 
He can now practise in the 


three months. 
then the student is ‘ called.’ 
Supreme and every other Court: that is, if he can find 
It will 


be understood that this is cutting down the curriculum to 


a solicitor sufficiently imbecile to give him a brief. 


the bare essential, and that in practice nearly every law 
student studies in the chambers of a barrister of experi- 
ence, and pays very large fees for the privilege of doing 
so. Now in Scotland the course of instruction is much 
more full, expensive, and rational. The University man 
has a training of three years, during which he attends 
classes daily, summer and winter ; and then comes a year 
of probation with a payment of over £500, in addition 
to the other charges, before admission. Instead of be- 
coming a pupil to a barrister he acts as clerk to a solicitor, 
which is in every way more profitable, though the etiquette 
of the profession forbids it in the South. The result 
is that, though many English students spend more than 
any Scotsman does in preparation for the bar, yet there 
is also a class of men, not perhaps the least successful in the 
end, who do the thing much cheaper in London. This 
distinction is something more than a mere matter of pre- 
liminary training, for the Scottish Bar neither goes so 
high nor so low as the English. ‘The prizes which reward 
success in London are in all respects more brilliant than 
those which Edinburgh can offer. Judgeships, and indeed 
all posts, are much better paid, while non-official leaders 
are much better off. Briefs where the fees run into 
thousands and the refreshers into hundreds are not often 
talked of in the Parliament House. Experts know 
that the incomes of even the most famous counsel are 
much exaggerated in the popular imagination ; but after 
all deductions the fee books of men like Sir Horace 
Davey, Sir Henry James, or Sir Charles Russell must 
show a very pretty figure. The rather curious case of Jn re 
Harrison (33 Ch. D. [C. A.] 52), when on the dry question 
of a taxation of costs a number of quite interesting 
details dropped out, is worth noting in this connection. 
It lasted nineteen days ; it was a heavy and complicated 
action, but of no general interest ; it was one in which 
high, but not at all the highest, fees would be paid ; it 
had been tried before Vice-Chancellor Bacon, and had not 
been appealed. And the leader on the plaintiff's side got 
850 guineas to start with, a daily refresher of fifty guineas, 
and consultation fee therewith—each half-hour being 
charged as a separate consultation. 

~~ But there is another side to the picture. The Scottish 
Bar is free from the motley crowd of hangers-on who 
call themselves ‘ barrister-at-law’ though they do not 
know as much law as the office-boy of any common 
solicitor. Tutors, journalists, comedians, coal merchants, 
money-lenders, all were wont to ‘climb and intrude 
themselves into the (legal) fold.’ 
they wanted some sort of a title, and that of barrister 
seemed the best investment for their money. These 
aspirants were never allured to the Scottish Bar: the 


They did so because 


course of study was too hard ; time could not be spared 
for the classes; the fees were high; the probationary year 
was an inevitable difficulty ; and the accretion was never 
In England the nuisance is now much abated. 


formed. 
The sheep in wolves’ clothing are chiefly a survival from 
those easy-going days when there was no pretence of 
With the introduction of the new system 


examination. 
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the end of them was at hand. The English Bar examina- 
tions are not very difficult in themselves; but they give 
enormous trouble and cost a great amount of time to men 
who have never read for such things; and neither time 
nor trouble were the outsiders inclined to bestow. And 
this is well; for the position which is given by a recognised 
calling should be reserved for them that follow that 
calling as the business of their lives. 

Another reason why the English barrister goes lower is 
because provision is made for him in the lower Courts. An 
advocate very rarely pleads elsewhere than in the Courts 
The Sheriff Court gives him 
neither pay nor precedence. This is not so in England. 


of Session or Justiciary. 


Counsel of very considerable eminence are often to be 
found in the Police Court; and in extreme cases sums, 
though not very large sums (five to ten guineas), are 
allowed them. In County Courts regular provision is made 
for them, and in these tribunals even Q.C.’s are not un- 
known. They are much affected by the junior Bar, and 
no wonder, for the scale is liberal enough to allow the 
sum of £2, 4s. Od. as fee, though the debt sued for be 
only £11, while in Scotland all the expenses recoverable 
from the losing party would be (with the exception of 
witnesses) little more than the half-crown which the clerk 
to young Mr. Stentor pockets as his share of the transac- 
tion. This of course takes no account of the solicitor’s 
charges and the Court payments, which in England are 
extremely heavy, amounting in most cases to three 
shillings in the pound. It is not necessary here to pass 
judgment on the two systems, but it seems that if the 
English exceeds in one way so does the Scottish in another. 
To make justice dear is bad; to make the party in the 
right a loser is also bad. If a man is forced to go to law 
because his money is unjustly withheld from him, it is 
hard to see why he should be obliged to pay his solicitor 
entirely from his own pocket when he gains the day. 
This applies to amounts up to £12. 

As regards litigation in which larger sums are in- 
volved, it is a distinct blot on the Scottish system that 
no means exist of providing payment for at least the 
occasional employment of counsel. It is really a very 
strange thing that Glasgow, the second city of the 
Empire, should be without a local Bar, and that all the 
pleading should be done bymenwho, however able, have not 
the advantages which are given by the specialised training 
of the advocate. Such a Bar would undoubtedly raise 
the standard of legal knowledge among all the lawyers 
from the Sheriff to the procurator’s apprentice. Law 
would be better administered, and (let it be added) there 
would be a closer approach to the ideal of justice. What- 
ever may be said of our land laws or succession laws, no 
man who knows what he is talking about will deny that our 
mercantile law is well-nigh as near the perfection of prac- 
tical common sense as any system can be. But then it has 
to be administered by those who understand theoretic- 
ally as well as practically the ultimate and rational founda- 
tion on which it rests no less than the minute details in 
which its principles are embodied. It would be easy to 
show that such a local Bar would be an advantage in other 
ways to Glasgow. It would give (for one thing) a much- 
needed variety to the social life of the city, for variety 
is what beyond anything else is fitted to prove the salva- 
tion of Glasgow society. 





EARLY SCOTTISH GARDENING. 
oo one who has read Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
will remember the pleasant little passage-at-arms 
where the Doctor admits—perhaps against his will— 
that Scotsmen were superior to Englishmen as gardeners. 
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Had either had the opportunity of making an inquiry into 
the antiquities of the subject the result would also have 
been unanimous; for it is a remarkable fact that the 
earliest records of Scotland contain much more definite, 
and consequently more interesting, information relative 
to gardening than those of England. The facts, it is 
true, are in both instances meagre ; but they are suffi- 
cient to prove that horticulture was in a much more 
advanced condition five hundred years ago than is gener- 
ally thought. 

The ably edited Exchequer Rolls of Scotland contain 
numerous references to gardens and gardeners in the 
thirteenth and succeeding centuries. | Unfortunately the 
information in these volumes is printed in the original 
‘lingo,’ which is an exasperating mixture of monkish 
Latin with a plentiful sprinkling of obsolete Scotticisms. 
The matter, therefore, is anything but accessible ; inas- 
much as it is the despair even of those whose Latin is in 
fairly good ‘ working order.’ 

We find references to gardens at Menmuir and Forfar as 
early as 1264, at Haddington in 1288, and also at Car- 
dross and Clackmannan in 1529. Where there were gardens 
there also would be gardeners ; and that there were then, 
as now, bad gardeners as well as good may be inferred 
from the statement that in 1288 one of the fraternity got 
into trouble through murdering his wife. The garden 
at Stirling was, for a variety of reasons, one of the most 
In 1453 the 
sum of eighteen shillings was paid to put it in order (‘et 


famous of the earlier institutions of its kind. 
allocati eidem pro emendacione gardine de Strivelyn et 
mundacione clausure ejusdem’). A few years later a 
James Wilson was paid to clean the ditches and to keep 
the meadows of Stirling in order ; and this Wilson appears 
to have been a man of many parts, for he was not only 
paid a fee as gardener but also as the keeper of the granary 

For the last- 
He is described 


and for building a wall of Stirling Castle. 
mentioned job he received £23, 18s. 4d. 

as ‘Jacobo Wilson, ortulano in castro de Strivelin’ ; and 
his annual fee as such—he appears to have held the situa- 
In 1472 Gilles Makiloise 
and Malcolm Makclery appear to have been custodians of 


tion for several years—was 20s. 


the garden ; but by 1494 it had evidently got into consider- 
able disorder, and Friar Archibald Hamilton was requested 
to make things ship-shape. Three years later another friar 
—Robert Cauldwell—received 20s. for his work in the 
garden of Stirling Castle ; and we are led to assume that 
the holy man stuck to the money. The garden as it then 
existed was apparently not extensive enough, for in 1499 
a new one was made out of a ward ; and 20s. was paid in 
1501 to the custodian of the garden under the wall of the 
castle (‘ gardine infra castrum de Strivelin’). 

Falkland, whose glory, in spite of its antiquity as a royal 
burgh, hath long since departed, once had a garden whose 
fame had scarcely any rival. But its gardeners were 
evidently of a fractious type. In 1484 it was decreed that 
the gardener here was not to be paid unless he cultivate 
the garden well and bring in fruits for the King’s use. 
At another period the fee (54s. 4d.) was paid, although it 
was undeserved ; and in 1487 it was not paid at all, inas- 
much ‘as William Thomson is deprived of the post.’ 
Rain or shine, worms or no worms, it was insisted that 
onions — sometimes called ‘unyonis, and at others 
‘ceparum '"—be supplied in quantity by the gardener at 
Falkland annually. A broad hint to this 
given in 1495, and repeated in the following years, but 


effect was 


then the fee was withheld in consequence of the supply 
failing. In 1499, and also in 1501, there was trouble 
again about the onions, and it is to be regretted that the 
gardener’s opinion on the subject is not handed down to 
posterity. Even in royal Falkland the weather could not 
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have been entirely to his satisfaction. Who ever met with 
a satisfied gardener ? 

References, in the accounts of ‘ Ballivi ad extra’ ren- 
dered at Edinburgh in June 1474, and on other occasions, 
occur in relation to a garden (‘ orto’) at Auldlundoris— 
the accounts being presented by ‘Thomas Simsone of 
Knokhill, chamberlain and receiver of fermes and grain of 
lordship of Fife.’ A garden at Dunmore and likewise 
this same Thomas Simson are mentioned occasionally in 
the same entry as Auldlundoris. Both are mentioned so 
early as 1403. At about the same time we meet with 
more than one reference to the gardener at Doune Castle, 
and even as early as 1451 there is an entry of a payment 
for certain seeds for the garden at Doune. In the same 
year also £3, 7s. was paid for ‘ herbs for the King’s horses,’ 
from the garden of the Prior of Cambuskenneth (Alexandro 
de Cliddisdale). 
£8 being paid in 1435 to Nicholas Plummer and Walter 


Earlier than this, there is a record of 


Masoun for, infer alia, the completion of a vegetable garden 
within the precincts of Edinburgh Castle (‘herbarii regis 
infra castrum de Edinburgh’); and Robert of Nory, ‘ser- 
vientis regis’—to whom there are several allusions—had 
in 1435 a garden (presumably at Edinburgh) in which there 
was a dovecote. 

Fruit played a very conspicuous part in the diet of 
our forefathers—much more so in proportion probably 
than it plays in ours. Of orchards the records are 
very few, the earliest referring to one at Clackmannan, 
Such festivities as those 
held at the marriage of David u. (then Earl of Carrick) 
—when two different missions were sent to foreign parts 


which was in existence in 1359. 


to procure luxuries—not only served to popularise less- 
known fruits, but to introduce entirely new varieties. From 
the latter part of the thirteenth century we have frequent 
allusions to apples (‘et in empcione mille trescentorum 
pomorum, 7/11’), peas, mustard, anise, citron, nutmegs, 
rice, dates, figs, and figs of Malaga (‘ficum de Malec’), 
grapes and ginger. With all these at command, life after 
all in the dark ages was not barren of delight. 


GEESE IN THE WEST. 
I. 

T was a chilly, drizzling evening. Wreaths of mist rested 
on the grass and clung to the foliage in the West End 
Park of Glasgow. In the centre of this pleasaunce there 
stands a carven work in stone, surmounted by a gilt female 
Hard by this 
thing of phantasy stood the eminent agitator, Mr. Derwent 
Lyle, his roseate face glowing like a danger-signal through 


figure representing the Lady of the Lake. 


the fog. After a little he was joined by an Arts student, 
whose hero-worship Mr. Lyle highly esteemed, inasmuch 
as the youth possessed a soft head and an invariable supply 
of small silver. ‘The agitator made all haste to guide his 
young disciple from the vicinity of the fountain and the 
gilded lady, and poured forth the tale of his troubles as 
they traversed the streets adjoining the park. 

‘Yes, said the agitator, ‘it is a terrible fight. It is the 
war of the many with one. They are dunning me hard, 
But the war with Society must go 
on. From -Eschylus to Hugo we see the same struggle 


very hard, just now. 


—Prometheus on Caucasus, Jean Valjean in the sewer— 
types of the eternal war with the eternal tyrant, Society. 
Ah, well! let us revisit our happy hunting-grounds’ ; and 
his face beamed genially as he led his young friend through 
a bar into aroom where several working-men were gathered 
together. ‘You see, my boy, at the present crisis it is my 
duty to advise and prompt these men, to mould this wild 
force, said Mr. Lyle; then he added in a louder voice, 
indicating as he spoke a sullen, hatchet-faced workman of 
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about forty : ‘ This is a good friend of mine, Mr. M‘Gill, a 
foreman of riveters—Dod M‘Gill, we call him—and this’ 
(here he pointed to a melancholy, oily man with a peaked 
cap), ‘this is Mr. Affleck, who drives an engine—Joe 
Affleck, I had better say—it is best to dispense with cold 
formalities—eh, Joe ?’ 

Mr. Affleck gave a short, forced laugh, and Mr. Lyle 
continued : ‘ And this is the Nestor of our symposium— 
Mr. James Cooper Ramsay—Cooper Ram, we all call him ; 
he is a ripe and rare soul is Cooper, as you will find.’ 

The individual thus eulogised was an aged Scot with a 
wizened face, an acrid expression, white hair, and a broad 
blue bonnet with a red top. 

‘It’s your roond, Cooper,’ said the foreman of riveters. 
‘Can ye dae’t ?’ 

‘Oo ay, I can dae ’t,’ said the old man, in accents which 
were hardly those of the lavish and frolic bacchanal. ‘ It’s 
jist drinkin’ at fifty miles the hour,’ he added, and seemed 
disposed to await the march of events. The tension of 
the situation was relieved by Mr. Lyle intimating that his 
young friend was ambitious of paying for the company. 
No sooner had potables been brought in than Mr. Lyle 
proceeded to enlighten their provider as to a novel on 
which he was engaged. He had not unfolded the plot of 
this great work when he was interrupted by the foreman of 
riveters. 

‘There should be nae novels,’ said Mr. M‘Gill sharply. 

‘Ah! So you object to novels, George,’ said Mr. Lyle. 
‘Let us hear your reasons, now.’ 

Mr. M‘Gill meditated a few moments. 

‘Say, like,’ he answered, ‘if a young leddy was to fa’ 
into the herbour here, an’ I was to pu’ her oot, wad that 
young leddy mairry me? Toots! Gae wa’ wi’ your 
novels !’ 

‘Such,’ said Mr. Lyle in a low voice to his young friend, 
‘such is the effect of a study of The Family Herald upon a 
strong and swift but undisciplined intellect.—But really, 
George, the incident to which you refer does not exhaust 
the possibilities of fiction.’ 

‘Ha’e your crack, never mind me, said Mr. M‘Gill ; 
‘ha’e your crack wi the gentleman. I ken I’m jist a 
foresman o’ riveters. I’ve gien ye ma opeenion, hooever. 
Story-books, an’ sangs, an’ penny-readin’s, ‘‘ twa hours wi’ 
Burns,” an’ musayums openin’ on Sundays—they ’re jist a’ 
things that ser’ nae gude end. They’re jist a’ used to 
keep the workin’-man frae thinkin’ on his richts. It’s a’ 
trash. That’s what I think o’ your story-books.’ 

‘ Ay, said Affleck meditatively, ‘they never heppened.’ 

‘Wha wants musayums, I wad like to ken?’ said Cooper. 
‘Na, na; oo maun keep a gude grup o’ the Sawbath.’ 

‘Tell us some mair aboot Wullie, Dod,’ said the engine- 
driver. Then turning to Mr. Lyle he added: ‘It’ll dae 
us a gude. Dod’s daith on politics.’ 

‘Weel, I’ll owne this much,’ the foreman of riveters 
observed ; ‘I didna a’thegither like the look o’t at the 
offga’, till Wullie cam doon himsel’ an’ put a’thing richt.’ 

‘I’m no sayin’ but he’s richt,’ said the engine-driver, 
‘but I ’d jist like to hae some o’ the proofs o’t.’ 

‘The proofs, cried M‘Gill, ‘he zs richt; he maun be 
richt ; he canna’ but be richt.’ 

‘ Hear to Dod gi’ein’ the proofs,’ said Cooper Ram. He 
gave a low chuckle, and added: ‘ Ay, it’s Home Rule oo 
want. Oo’ve keepit up London lang eneuch. Oo want 
a Paurlyment Hoose o’ oor ain on Glasca’ Green. That’s 
what oo want, eh ?’ 

‘I dinna’ like the Irish a’ the same,’ said Mr. Affleck. 
‘ They ’ve cam’ into oor street, an’ there ’s been nae peace 
ever syne.’ 

‘Oo’ve gotten them whaur | come frae tae, up Kilsyth 
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ways, said Cooper. ‘ They stan’ at their doors on Satur. 
day nichts an’ cry to ye to come on an’ fecht wi’ them.’ 

‘Oo’re a’ doon on them in oor street,’ said Affleck : ‘ oor 
wee John’s doon on them tae.’ 

‘That minds me,’ said Cooper, ‘there ’s a place I ken 
whaur they gaed roond to a’body an’ said “ say peas,” 
an’ a’ them that said pase were putten oot—them bein’ 
Irish like.’ 

This wild legend failed to mollify the foreman, in whose 
mind his aged friend’s unconvivial conduct was still 
rankling. 

‘ That ’Il dae for you, nae,’ said Mr. M‘Gill, ¢ affrontin’ 
folk wi’ your igerance.’ 

‘ My friends, let us have harmony, heavenly harmony,’ 
interposed Mr. Lyle. ‘ Speaking of the Irish, now—these 
racial enmities are black bars to progress. But for them 
when the harvest is ripe, we might “ put in the sickles 
and reap.” ’ 

‘It’s rale true what ye say, sir,’ observed Cooper. 
‘ They 're a sair doon-haud on the likes o’ us—maist 0’ a’ 
at hairst, whan they come ower, fair droves o’ them.’ 

‘Ye donnart body,’ said M‘Gill, ‘ dae ye no see that the 
gentleman's speakin’ to you in parables ?’ 

‘Od, Dod, it'll be a queer day whan I dinna ken ma 
Bible as weel as you, answered Cooper, ‘an’ maybe’s a 
hantle better. There ’s nae need for you nor the likes o’ 
you to tell me neither aboot the parables nor aboot what 
the gentleman’s sayin’. But you've ne'er been oot o' a 
frenish syne ye took to the politics.’ 

Here Mr. Lyle again interposed: ‘ Listen to me, my 
friends. I speak to you‘as the last of a long line of 
artisans, as one whose life has been dedicated to the cause 
of the enslaved people—to the dumb sufferers 





‘ Ay, gie’s a speech aboot them,’ said Cooper—‘ aboot 
the dummies. I ance kent the alphabet.’ 

‘I have had the usual reward,’ continued Mr. Lyle. ‘! 
have been driven from pillar to post, I have been buffeted 
and befouled, hooted and hunted by the Philistines.’ 

‘They maun hae been awfu’ boys thae Philipstines,’ said 
Affleck. ‘ Whatna folk were they ?’ 

‘Oh, jist folk wi’ carts an’ horse like oorsels,’ said 
Cooper. ‘ But ye maunna interup’ the gentleman. Ye ’ve 
nae Manners, man—nane ava.’ 

‘I have been hunted and hooted,’ resumed the agitator, 
‘but I am not yet crushed. And I tell you I see it: | 
see the red dawn of democracy. I see “the morning's 
banners fly.”” I say the time has come to strike the bloated 
witling from the throne and the priest from the worm- 
eaten pulpit 

‘ Ay,’ murmured Cooper, ‘ the Pope’s a bad boy.’ 

‘ The old enmities of races must be swept away. 
We must cry the Republican cry.’ 

‘The Queen may bide on for me,’ said M‘Gill; ‘what 








oo want is to get the maisters doon. Then 0o’ll see.’ 

‘Ay,’ said the engine-driver, ‘noo ye’re comin’ to the 
pint. I’m nae hand at the politics, but I ken this: there 's 
naethin’ bad eneuch for a railway director.’ 

‘I’m no sure aboot a republic, said M‘Gill, ‘I’m 
no sure but it’s best to keep a king. Keep him as cheap 
as ye can, an’ haud the beggar weel doon.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Cooper, ‘ he’s aye somebody to flyte at whan 
onything gangs wrang—jist like a kind o’ knock-beetle, 
eh?’ 

‘As for dukes an’ yerls,’ said the foreman, ‘the time 
for them’s by. It’s high time we had them cleared oot 
o’ the road.’ 

‘That minds me,’ said Cooper, ‘I gaed ower to the 
election at Kildorrat, whan the yerl was stan’in’— Yerl 


Hugh, ye ken. I gaed jist to hear the booin’. — It aye 
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does a body’s hert gude. 
ment I gotten. It was rale gude whan the yerl cam’ an’ 
oo a’ cried “ Hughie wi’ the Screw!” ’ 

These reminiscences, which appeared to give keen satis- 
faction to the company, were interrupted by Mr. Lyle. 

‘Society, my men,’ said the agitator, ‘is rotten ; it is 
reeling to the march-music of democracy. We must now 
We must take hands 
as equals—as a band of brothers—Scotsmen, Irishmen, 
and Welshmen 

‘See here, maister, broke in the foreman, ‘did you 
ever see Welsh smelters brocht doon to tak’ the bread oot 
o the mouths o’ Clydebank men ?’ 

Mr. Lyle admitted that he had not beheld such a 


An’ a'first-class day’s enjoy- 


recognise the equality of all races. 





spectacle. 

‘No,’ said the foreman of riveters, ‘I was thinkin’ ye 
hadna cam muckle across Welsh smelters. An’ see here, 
maister, was you ever in Dundee ?’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Lyle, ‘1 confess I have not.’ 

‘Then,’ said Mr. M‘Gill, ‘till you’ve been in Dundee 
dinna you try to preach politics to them that has. A man 
that hasna been in Dundee, he may be a clever eneuch 


man, but he’s no up to the times—he’s no got the richt 





crack o' the whup 
‘Forbye Auld Wullie,’ said one of the other men. 
‘Forbye Auld Wullie,’ Mr. M‘Gill admitted. 
thinks she’s weel for’at. 


‘Glasea’ 
Glasea’s no in it wi’ Dundee. 
Ye'll no hear a man that’s learned his politics in Dundee 
tellin’ folk that a Welsh smelter or a wild Irishman is as 
gude as a Clydebank riveter! No likely!’ 

Then turning to one of his hearers he inquired: ‘ Did 
you say, Laurie, that the Esmeralda hasna a fiddle-bow ?— 
for she has.’ And he thereupon plunged into a technical 
discussion, as if all further protest on the part of Mr. Lyle 
had been necessarily stifled by his allusions to the political 
Mecca. Water WuyTe. 





UPON THE BOAT. 


Q* all that ever went afloat 
From Chelsea up to Kew, 
I think to-day upon our boat 
I saw the strangest two. 


A woman old and dissolute, 
And drunk as she could be, 

A girl whose beauty struck me mute, 
So fair was she to see. 


We marked with ever new surprise 
Her gestures quick and fine, 

Her bird-like voice, her deer-like eyes, 
Her exquisite design, 


As in and out she wandered on 
With many a graceful turn, 

And smiles of beauty showered upon 
Us all from bow to stern; 


When suddenly she stopped, and then, 
Without a thought of shame, 

Before that crowd of wondering men 
She kissed the drunken dame. 


We looked from one to th’ other, 
We frowned and then we smiled, 
And half forgave the mother 
For the sweetness of the child. 


Cosmo MonkKuouskE., 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘GOLLY, WHAT A PAPER!’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


SIR,—Permit me to direct your attention to what I have 
transcribed—textually transcribed—in parallel columns : 


‘The Wrong Box... will 
try the faith of his most ardent 
admirers. ... It passes into 
mere rattling nonsense. If 
there are readers who can get 
through more than a quarter 
of the small volume and find it 
amusing they must be won- 
dered at and not envied... . 
To have aided in the produc- 
tion of a book three-fourths of 
which consist of tedious levity 
is, indeed, not a thing to be 
proud of... . The very poor 
stuff. . . . Those to whom the 
jocularity of the lower order of 
comic papers is the flower of 


‘“Tt had a name like one of 
those spots that Uncle Joseph 
used to hold forth at, and it 
was all full of the most awful 
swipes about poetry and the 
use of the globes. It was the 
kind of thing that nobody could 
read out of a lunatic asylum. 
The Atheneum—that was the 
name! Golly, what a paper!” 
“ Atheneum, you mean,” said 
Morris. “I don’t care what 
you call it,” said John, “so as 
I don’t require to take it in. 
There, I feel better!” ’—7he 
Wrong Box, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 


humour may fairly be aston- 
ished at the sustained power 
in that style displayed in 7he 
Wrong Box’—The Atheneum, 
No. 3222, July 27, 1889. 
I am greatly exercised by these judgments, and should be 
obliged by your telling me if in your opinion there is any con- 
nection between them.—I am, etc., INGENUOUS READER. 


[Note-—The coincidence is certainly remarkable, but the 
good faith of our esteemed contemporary is beyond question. ] 


THE LORD MAYOR AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 
[To the Editor of 7he Scots Odserver.] 


S1rR,—I hope that you will allow me to continue the contro- 
versy between ‘Common Sense’ and myself, and afford me 
space for a reply to his last most courteous letter. Starting as 
he and I do from the same point, and desiring to attain the 
same ends, the differences between us are rather those of 
method than of objective. We both wish to see a perfect 
defensive force, and we both wish to have that force raised 
on the principle of ‘military service and payment for military 
service equitably distributed among the male population.’ He, 
however, wishes to do this by an actual application of the 
Militia ballot ; I advocate a system of Volunteer reform. 

The—to my mind—fatal objection to the application of the 
Militia ballot as a permanency is the fact that, owing to the 
continuous month’s training, it makes the carrying on of ordi- 
nary business impossible to those who find themselves forced 
to serve. This fact, besides producing very serious discontent, 
would tend to keep the most energetic men out of the de- 
fensive army ; and there is involved a most objectionable 
element of chance. My proposal, on the other hand, would 
insure for a period of five years an annual training to each 
Volunteer for all practical purposes as long as the present 
Militia training, and this without interfering with the engage- 
ments of the busiest man. It would give (up to this point 
the officers an absolute*hold over their men, so that the course 
of training could be prescribed, and it would induce employers 
of labour to encourage Volunteering. As I said, however, in 
my previous letter, these proposals will have to be most care- 
fully worked out before they can come within the region of 
very serious public consideration, and I do not wish to press 
them too far forward now. 

But our original bone of contention, and that which we are 
still trying to pick at, is the morality or immorality of giving or 
receiving money to or from the ‘Lord Mayor’s Fund for the 
Equipment of the Volunteers.’ Now, in this little discussion 
there are evidently three parties to consider. The Lora Mayor 
asks the British Puslic to give to the Volunteers. Are they all 
immoral? if so, in what degrees of comparison? Are only two 
immoral? if so, which two? Is there only one immoral? which 
is that wicked party? My impression is that ‘Common Sense’ 
would answer to this series of interrogatories that all are 
culpable. 
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But before dealing with this question, let me repeat that the 
action of the Lord Mayor in collecting and the Volunteers in 
receiving this money does not, in my opinion, in any way 
remove from the Government the responsibility of paying the 
Volunteers for all necessary expenses. And, further, all patrio- 
tic men ought to agitate till this is done. But meanwhile what 
is to be done? Who knows what the morrow may bring forth? 
While we are organising our agitation we are leaving our men 
without some articles of necessary equipment. That seems to 
me to be the ‘common-sense’ view of the case. At any rate, I 
do not think that even ‘Common Sense’ himself can regard it 
as sentimental. He is, however, perfectly right when he says 
that this is what the Volunteers have been doing for thirty 
years. but surely they have gained something? Grudgingly, 
it is true, a capitation grant has been squeezed out of successive 
Governments. And it has further been admitted in principle, if 
not in practice, that the taxpayer is to provide for all mecessary 
expenditure. Here, at least, we have a fulcrum for our lever of 
agitation. 

Bearing this in mind, I do not see that, as things stand at 
present, we can be to blame in accepting the proffered aid. 
The dangers, of course, are that lazy and idle men still get 
off Scot free, and that the case against the Government is 
somewhat weakened in appearance. The first is inevitable, 
without a radical change in the very constitution of the force, 
and this cannot come for years. The second is an apparent 
and nota real danger. For the fact that it has been found 
necessary to appeal to public charity proves in the most open 
and obvious manner that no Government has fulfilled its en- 
gagements, and that the oft-repeated assertion that the capita- 
tion grant is now sufficient to meet all necessary requirements 
must be regarded as—well, believed as much as other official 
statements. 

Since writing the above, I have read in your paper a further 
contribution to the subject from the pen of Colonel R. C. 
Maclagan. I confess that I cannot discover exactly what 
objects he is aiming at. The kernel of his letter seems 
to be in the sentence: ‘In fact, put aside the make-believe 
efficiency which has to depend on charity, fix a real and not 
a guast-efficiency in knowledge and equipment on the prin- 
ciple above advocated, and seal your bargain.’ This, though 
rather a vague statement of his aims, is fairly intelligible. 
But I confess I found my brain in somewhat of a whirl when I 
tried to excavate the ‘ principle above advocated’ from one or 
more of the previous paragraphs. For the only principle I 
can find depends essentially on charity. The employers of 
labour, it seems, are to pay the Volunteers, and are in their 
turn to be paid out of a Lord Provost’s Fund. I hope that I am 
mistaken in thinking that this is Colonel Maclagan’s meaning, 
for it seems to me to combine all the disadvantages of the pre- 
sent system with a series of impossibilities peculiarly its own. 
Perhaps its author may see his way to remove my bewilder- 
ment.—I am, etc., E. BALFOUR, 

Capt. London Scottish R.V. 





=~ oe REVIEWS. 


‘FLASH,’ 


Argot and Slang. By A. BARRERE. New Edition. London: 
Whitaker. 

In English a complete slang dictionary is yet to seek; and 
in English it is scarce likely that a complete slang dictionary 
will ever be to find. The dominion of Miss Podsnap is uni- 
versal, and as one of the main uses of slang is to bring a blush 
to the cheek of youth, the lexicon which shall comprehend 
whatever the fancy or the necessity of them that prefer to ex- 
press themselves with freedom about subjects, whether 
spiritual or material, with which that virgin and her sisters 
should never be brought into contact, is an ideal as 
unattainable as purity of representation or the solution 
of things by means of free banking or universal suffrage. 
In France, however, where the Young Person is kept in 
her proper place, and the genius of man is not constrained 
to pasture on the same levels with the intellectuals of boarding- 
schools, the study of slang is recognised as quite respectable 
and pleasing, so that a man may make a slang dictionary and 
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not only escape being hunted by the police on the impulse of a 
parcel of impure fanatics but found not unworthy to associate 
with Academicians. In French, then, there is, to begin with, 
the admirable work of Philibert Le Roux (printed at Lyons in 
1735), and there are of later date more books about slang than 
one cares to remember or enumerate. And the best (or worst) 
of it is that they are really necessary. For nowadays to write in 
slang is counted a proof of genius, and to eschew good Frencha 
sign of supreme originality. M. Richepin, for instance, is as unin- 
telligible as the Villon of the ‘Jobelin’ himself; to read his Sonnets 
bigornes and his ballades and other verses in the same hideous 
and ill-sounding lingo is a privilege enjoyed by few ; the rows 
of points by which his translations of them were replaced (at 
the instance and solicitation of a paternal Government) produce 
no finer effect of blankness than the originals ; one spells them 
over with an absolute want of understanding, and one knows 
not whether to be glad or sorry that one’s lights are so low and 
one’s understanding is so limited. And if it be objected that 
M. Richepin is not a fair case, for that he is better known as 
having been run away with by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt— 
‘Si tu veux faisons un réve. 
Montons sur deux palefrois. 
Tu m’emmenes, je Venleéve. 
L’oiseau chante dans les bois’ 

than as the poet of /a Chanson des gueux, one has but to fall 
back upon M. Zola and /’Assommoir to find an instance to 
which exception is more or less impossible. Who that has tried 
to read that wonderful book has not been brought up at every 
turn by some blackguard nicety of phrase, some exquisite vile- 
ness of diction, some achievement in expression abominable, it 
may be, but charged with significance and instinct with sugges- 
tion and association ? It is for them that take M. Zola seriously 
—for them, indeed, that would fain know something more of the 
methods and the aims of ‘naturalism’ than can be acquired 
in the course of a hurried and furtive attack upon such master- 
pieces as we do not choose to name—that M. Barrére has com- 
piled the present work. Having laboured in the shadow of 
Miss Podsnap, it was inevitable that his achievement should 
be only partial ; but he has been less timid than might have 
been anticipated, and his book, which is designed for circula- 
tion in France as well as England, will be found useful there 
and here. It is a stout volume—it contains, indeed, close 
on five hundred pages of pure dictionary—and wherever he 
could the author has given an English, or American-English, 
equivalent; and if these latter sound less classic and less 
literary than their correspondents in the other tongue the fault 
is quite as much their own as M. Barrére’s, 

For English slang is limited and poor in itself as well as vile 
in sound and disgusting in effect. In France the lingo gives 
itself the airs of a language ; there is something ‘ precious’ in 
the impression it produces on the mind, while to catch sight of 
it as it is printed is to experience a real literary thrill. Here, 
for instance, is a couplet or two of a song of Vidocq’s, admirably 
Englished by Maginn : 





‘ En roulant de vergne en vergne 
Pour apprendre a goupiner, 
J'ai rencontré la mercandiere, 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 
Qui du pivoine solisait, 
Lonfa malura dondé. 
J'ai rencontré la mercandi¢re 
Qui du pivoine solisait ; 
Je lui jaspine en bigorne ; 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 
Qu’as-tu done a morfiller? 
Lonfa malura donde. 

And here is Maginn’s version : 

‘ As I from ken to ken was going 
Doing a bit on the prigging lay, 
Who should I meet but a jolly blowen, 

Tol lol, lol lol, tol de rolay ; 

Who should I meet but a jolly blowen 
Who was fly to the time of day. 


Who should I meet but a jolly blowen 
Who was fly to the time of day. 
I pattered in flash like a covey knowing 
Tol lol, lol lol, tol de rolay, 
I pattered in flash like a covey knowing, 
‘* Any bub or grubby,” I say?’ 
and so on for twenty stanzas more. The thing is done with 
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uncommon spirit—to our mind, indeed, is worth a wilderness of 
such shams as Harrison Ainsworth’s Vzx-my- Dolly, which owes 
three-fourths of its popularity to the swaggering melody which 
was composed for it by Herbert Rodwell, and might with advan- 
tage have been here replaced by the excellent chant of The Night 
before Larry was Stretched ; but, as we think, it has nothing of 
the favour of the number quoted from Vidocq, with its quaint 
refrain, its strange, rich diction, its effect of undegraded novelty. 
Such a sonnet as that one ‘ En authentique langage sondardant’ 
which is quoted from the poetical works of a certain Captain 
Lasphrise (sixteenth century) would in English be absolutely 
impossible ; the dialect is so ‘fat’ that the quatorzain, which 
is well enough made, contains scarce a word in common use. 
And further proof is supplied by M. Barrére himself in his 
excellent translation of Mr. Horsley’s Autobiography of a Thief 
in Thieves’ Language (Macmillan, October 1879) into the 
‘flash’ in use in Paris. The difference is that between a fact 
and a compromise. M. Barrére writes argof like Balzac or the 
late Vidocq ; while Mr. Horsley is simply true. There is the 
whole difference. The French thief has a language, while his 
English brother has only a kind of disguise. 

To speak of individual examples is difficult. It may be 
noted, however, that M. Barrére gives between sixty and seventy 
metaphors for the act of death. The catalogue is for all] 
manner of tastes and all manner of callings. One may ‘ pousser 
le boum du cygne,’ or ‘ déposer ses bouts de manches, or ‘couper 
sa méche,’ or ‘ poser sa chique,’ or ‘perdre le gout du pain,’ or 
‘ingurgiter son bilan,’ or ‘remercier son boulanger,’ or 
‘souffler sa veilleuse,’ or ‘déchirer son faux-col’; if one 
be so minded one may ‘ baiser la camarde,’ or ‘aller manger 
des pissenlits par les racines’ ; or, as a last resource, one may 
‘mettre la table pour les asticots.’ ‘What horrible philosophy 
in the expression, “mettre la table pour les asticots!”’ says 
M. Barrére; and he is right. The class to the expression of 
whose ideas and emotions the ‘ green lingo’ is chiefly devoted 
is one whose philosophy must needs be horrible or nothing ; 
and in metaphors of this flavour the ‘green lingo’ is depres- 
singly rich. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 


Dependence; or, The Insecurity of the Anglican Position. By 
the Rev. LUKE RIVINGTON. London: Kegan Paul. 

Recent secessions from the Church of England to Rome are 
not commonly thought to have added much to the apologetic 
strength of the latter establishment. It was supposed that 
Mr. Rivington would accomplish something to remove this 
reproach, but the present book does little or nothing to jus- 
tify this hope. Its author has long been fairly well known 
in England as a perfervid orator, a zealous missionary, and 
something of a debater to boot. To support this last reputa- 
tion he has signalised his change of opinion by plunging into 
a controversy on the claims of the Roman Church to the 
allegiance of English Churchmen, in which Defendence is 
only a link. It is especially directed against Mr. Gore’s 
little book on the Roman Catholic claims, but it contains matter 
of general interest, and no doubt represents the latest phase 
of the Romanist statement. It is unfortunately marred by the 
peculiar blemishes which seem inherent in Romanist argument 
—want of candour, wilful obscuration of the real point at issue, 
and suppression of truth. To these it adds a reckless dis- 
regard of the ordinary rules of argument which is all Mr. 
Rivington’s own, 

It is in its earlier parts 
claims more than a passing notice. 
tain passages of early ecclesiastical history which have 
always been regarded as crucial with regard to the claims of 
Rome to universal sovereignty. Mr. Rivington begins his 
attack with the Council of Jerusalem, the presidency of St. 
James in which has always been a hard nut for the supporters 
of St. Peter’s primacy to crack. Doubt as to the matter appears 
to have been first stirred up in the mind of our author by a pic- 
turesque native Romanist priest whom he met in India, and 
who, quoting his Vulgate version, maintained that ‘judico,’ by 
which word the Greek xpivwis there correctly translated, meant 
to express a private opinion. The inference is that the priest 
did not know Latin. Mr. Rivington (in spite of his translation 
of ‘inhumanissimus,’ ‘most unlike a man’) no doubt does. It 
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is matter for regret that he was nevertheless unable to convince 
the priest, who remarked ‘ with the most perfect courtesy’ that 
it was easy to twist the Scriptures. We repeat the remark, we 
trust also with the most perfect courtesy. Anything more like 
the operation so described than Mr. Rivington’s next thirty 
pages can hardly be imagined. They relate, not to the Scrip- 
tural account of the Council, but to a certain free (too free) 
translation of a passage in Chrysostom which once misled 
their author. It is no doubt cause for sorrow that he should 
not previously have consulted the original, but we fail to see 
that it seriously affects the claims of the Church of Rome. 

To take another point. He goes at some length into 
the history of the Council of Chalcedon, and no doubt does 
show that the Bishop of Rome was by that time regarded with 
far more reverence than before, which is precisely the view 
of his opponents. He defers to a subsequent chapter the 
attempt made by the same Council to advance the patriarchate 
of Constantinople at the expense of Rome, which at least shows 
their uneasiness at the growing pretensions of the latter, and 
lays all his stress on the exclamation of the assembled bishops : 
‘Peter hath spoken by Leo.’ This inconsiderate utterance 
of Levantine excitability being duly discounted, we find no 
further obedience shown to Leo than might have reasonably been 
shown to a venerated colleague of the other patriarchs, who 
had the advantage of agreeing with the orthodox majority. To 
say as Mr. Rivington does, that the Tome, or statement of doc- 
trine, by Leo was ‘ accepted without examination’ is mere non- 
sense in the face of his own statement that, when the document 
was first mentioned by the imperial commissioners, all the 
bishops claimed to have read it beforehand. 

But the most singular specimen of Mr. Rivington’s argument 
occurs in the chapter on the heretical Pope Honorius, who, as 
it is mildly put, ‘ declined to define’ the doctrine of the Church 
on Monotheism. The Council of Constantinople (the Sixth 
Council) we are told on p. 80 (wofe), ‘practically set its seal to 
the principle of Papal infallibility.’ On p. 81 we are told that 
it anathematised the (infallible) Honorius. On p. 82 this is 
explained away by the statement that the anathema was not for 
heresy, but for failure to resist heresy ; and on p. 85 Mr. Riving- 
ton obligingly supplies us with the decision of another infallible 
Pontiff: ‘Error cui non resistitur approbatur, et veritas cum 
minime defensatur opprimitur.’ After this we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Gore’s protest against the application of 
grinding logic to religious argument is superfluous. 

When he comes to speak of more modern times, Mr. Riving- 
ton is merely hopeless. It is charitable to suppose that he has 
not yet brought home to himself what the doctrine of Papal 
infallibility requires of its defenders. If he has, his protests 
against the constant reappearance of Alexander VI. (Rodrigo 
Borgia) in the arguments of his opponents are inexplicable. 
He does indeed endeavour to do somewhat to whitewash that 
worldly Pontiff, by the usual plea of interpolations of the 
enemy and the like, and when he merely recapitulates Roscoe 
he is fairly successful with the character of Lucrezia. But the 
bulk of his arguments are of such a kind as this : ‘ Did the lives 
of some of the High Priests of Israel nullify the divine institu- 
tion?’ Certainly not; but neither they, nor any one else for 
them, ever claimed infallibility. ‘Was Cranmer a stainless 
martyr?’ By no means (though he certainly was not, as Mr, 
Rivington has the audacity to say, ‘hardly more exemplary 
than Alexander VI.’) ; but no one ever said he was infallible. 
‘Did not the whole English episcopate, half a century after 
Alexander’s death, decree that the Bishop of Rome was the 
successor of St. Peter?’ Yes, but they did not say he was 
infallible. After such argument as this, it is useless to point 
out to Mr. Rivington that Alexander VI. is taken only asa type 
of Papal corruption. Has he never heard of John XXIL, and 
half-a-dozen others, whose crimes are only less conspicuous 
than his because they are seen through the mist of a greater 
number of centuries ? 

The remainder of the volume, with the exception of the last 
two chapters, is mainly devoted to scandal about ‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth. We are heartily sorry, for Mr. Rivington’s sake, that the 
‘ Nag’s Head’ legend has been abandoned. He would have 
made a figure as its defender. As it is, his argument as to 
Bishop Barlow is as nearly as may be a revival of that ancient 
property. Barlow was, he says in effect, a bad man. The 
record of his consecration, as in many other cases, is wanting. 
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The other prelates in whose case no record exists were no 
doubt consecrated duly enough. But as Barlow was a bad 
man, he probably (and providentially, we suppose) was not, 
and so he could not consecrate Parker. After this, we are 
quite prepared for a parallel between the Romanists exe- 
cuted under Elizabeth and the French priests murdered in 
Cochin-China for administering the sacraments to Christian 
converts. The parallel is not quite complete. To make it so 
we mustsuppose that there existed in Cochin-China a large and 
unscrupulous Christian party anxious to overthrow the reign- 
ing prince; that they had in the background a powerful 
pretender to the throne, whose interests all Christians were 
ordered from without to support ; in short, that the existence of 
Christianity was a danger to the State. Under these circum. 
stances it would, of course, still be possible for us to consider as 
martyrs Christians put to death for persisting in the practices 
of their religion ; but we could hardly expect the Cochin- 
Chinese to do so. 

The last two chapters are occupied with personal attacks on 
the memory of Dr. Pusey, which we can only deprecate; a 
fierce assault on the late Archbishop Laud for his inac- 
curacy—an attack which comes oddly from a writer who has 
just been talking of ‘Edward’ Campion, the Jesuit martyr ; 
and a chapter of advice to the Church of England in the 
matter of the prosecution of the Bishop of Lincoln, which 
strikes one as gratuitous interference on the part of a person 
who has shaken the dust of Anglicanism from off his feet. 


AN ABUSED PROPHETESS. 


Clothed with the Sun: Being the Book of the Illuminations of 
Anna (Bonus) Kingsford. Edited by EDWARD Malr- 
LAND. London: Redway. 

The lady curiously described on the title-page of Clothed with 
the Sun as Anna (Bonus) Kingsford—she may have been Miss 
Bonus once upon a time, but was much better known as Mrs. 
Kingsford—has several titles to consideration. First, that of 
being a lady ; secondly, that of being a graduate of some foreign 
University ; thirdly, that of having laboriously written a large 
number of extraordinarily foolish books ; and fourthly, that of 
being dead. This book, however, professes not to be hers, 
and therefore the justice of criticism does not require to be 
tempered with the forbearances of courtesy to the same extent 
as if it did. It is asserted by the editor, and there is no reason 
to doubt that if Mrs. Kingsford had lived long enough the 
world would have corroborated the assertion, that the whole of 
the text was ‘communicated’ to Mrs. Kingsford by ghosts, 
spirits, or magicians of that singularly fatuous kind which 
always professes to perform under some such absurd limitations 
as through the mouth of a lady advanced in years, when she is 
asleep or in a trance, or gabbling ina more or less distraught 
manner, or otherwise not quite herself. We are expressly told 
by Mr. Maitland that it is not to be confounded with Mrs. 
Kingsford’s ‘ordinary writings,’ whence it must be inferred 
that the fact of its being (if possible) rather more silly than 
those e-lucubrations is attributable to the imbecility of the 
persons by whom it was dictated. 

The ordinary course of communication was something like 
this. Sometimes it would occur to Mrs. Kingsford that she 
wanted to know something. At other times it would occur to 
Mr. Maitland that he wanted to know something, in which case 
he would carefully say nothing about it to Mrs. Kingsford. 
Shortly after Mrs. Kingsford would dream a dream in which 
somebody would deliver to her a long discourse, and when she 
woke up she would either write down or dictate to Mr. Mait- 
land as much as she could remember of what she had dreamt 
that somebody had said. This usually either was or contained 
an answer to the problem mentally propounded beforehand. 
Sometimes Mrs. Kingsford and her friend could not understand 
it, but in these cases they discovered subsequently, as they grew 
wiser and better instructed, what the meaning of the answer 
was. At other times, instead of going to sleep, Mrs. Kingsford 
would simply have some kind of fit, in or after which she 
jabbered on the usual topics or in answer to an unspoken 
thought, and Mr. Maitland took down her jabberings. Among 
other things Mrs. Kingsford had a great many conversations with 
a person who described him-, her-, or it-self as a sort of guardian- 
angel, except that it, she, or he was not a guardian nor exactly 
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an angel. Every one who is at all commonplace is attended 
by a person of this kind, who is ready to give information on 
various topics if the person he attends is sufficiently virtuous, 
accomplished, and experienced to find out the existence of the 
attendant and enter into communication with him. In two 
cases only is the attendant discharged from his attendance, 
and those are when the human being gets to be so much ad- 
vanced in wisdom and virtue, and so capable of getting out of 
his bones and going about by himself, as not to require any 
further aid from the attendant ; and when he is so hopelessly 
corrupt and depraved that upon his next incarnation he will 
turn into a flea or some still more noxious and disreputable 
insect. 

Of the substance of Mrs. Kingsford’s ///uminations it is not 
necessary to say much. There is an immense quantity of 
explanation of how the Bible is mainly true, subject to the 
qualifications that it means what it does not say, and says 
what it does not mean. Also there is a great deal about the 
Greek gods, who are still alive and carry on business as be- 
fore. There are, however, great numbers of them, because 
each ‘ orb’ (which seems here to mean solar system) has a com- 
plete set, and they all have the same names. Thus ‘ Phoibos 
is the spirit of all the suns ; Poseidon, of all the seas,’ and 
so on. Mrs. Kingsford became the channel through which 
such part of mankind as cares about it can peruse, learn, and 
perhaps sing (though no music is given) ‘hymns’ to several of 
them. Whether the hymns are for our own Zeus, Hermes, 
etc., or for all the Zeuses and all the Hermeses, is not very 
clear. Perhaps the main revelation—it is carefully, if barbar- 
ously, explained that this word should be revez/ation, or drawing 
back of the ve//—made by or through Mrs. Kingsford is that it 
is a much finer thing to be a woman than a man, and that 
very superior spirits are mostly feminine. In short, it would 
be hard to say whether Clothed with the Sun contains less that 
is true or less that is_new. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Le Plongeur. Par FORTUNE DU BolsGoBey. Paris: Plon. 

Skill Wins Favour. By Mrs. G. E. KENT. London: Roper 
and Drowley. 

Miss Kate. By ‘Riva’ London: F. V. White. 

Fudge Lynch. By G. H. Jessop. London: Longmans. 

Blood Money, etc. By CHARLES GIBBON. London: Chatto. 

Whims. By ‘WANDERER.’ London : Gilbert. 

Where Have You Been? A Sketch. By Kate Thompson. 
London: Digby and Long. 1 vol. 

That Other Woman. By ANNIE THOMAS. London: White 
and Co. 3 vols. 


The great and beneficent Influence which is known to the 
world as Fortuné du Boisgobey is not seen to much advantage 
in Ze Plongeur. Here, indeed, there is nothing that reaches /e 
Crime de lopéra, that achievement in sensation, and nothing 
(even) to remind us that this is (or was) the author of Za Mazin 
coupée and VEpingle rose,two stories which may be as bad 
as the cultured reader pleases, but which are good enough to 
hold the reader who is better than cultured in a condition of 
sustained excitement from the first page to the last. Of /e 
Plongeur, indeed, there is little to be said except that it isa 
fairy story of ‘le Hihg-lif’ and ‘le Turff, and that its author is 
Fortuné du Boisgobey. In reading it one comes to know much 
of the habits and customs of ‘les cracks,’ and something also of 
the villainies that ‘les betting-mans’ permit themselves from 
time to time. The heroine, a certain ‘ Miss Sucky,’ is ‘une 
brave barmaid, while the good genius of the Plunger is a 
fairy godmother disguised as an ‘entraineur,’ an Englishman— 
one Gobson to wit—who has the passion of fishing with the 
line, and who, albeit ‘un vrai fils du Yorkshire,’ is tender and 
sentimental as a heroine of the late Paul de Kock. Add to 
this that there is a converted ‘welsheur’; that the female 
villain is a lady of no reputation and a ‘spécialité de 
lads’; and that the Plunger behaves like a gentleman, and 
having won the Grand Prize and therewith the hand of Miss 
Sucky—and enough will have been told to show that /e P/on- 
geur is not so stimulating as 7 pingle rose or le Crime de 
Yopéra, but is, nevertheless, a pleasing work, One is not, 
it is true, ‘un vrai buveur du gin, but one likes the Plunger ; 
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one revels in the Entraineur who also fishes with the line; 
while for Miss Sucky—‘la brave barmaid’—one reserves the 
assurance of one’s most distinguished sentiments. And to say 
that is to say that everything is ‘tout-a-fait le marteau’ or ‘just 
the hammer ’—as the reader pleases. 

Damienne d’Avonmore, the heroine of Skz// Wins Favour, 
was unlucky in her name, which is grotesque and inelegant ; 
she was unlucky in her family, which, having only ‘come over 
with the Conqueror,’ was looked upon as foreign by the country 
people ; she was unlucky in her mother—an awful woman, who 
hated her; she was unlucky in her lover, who was a prime 
villain of melodrama ; and for some years she was unlucky in 
her husband, in so far as he was an artist with no money and 
no prospects. But she was very good and virtuous; and one 
day her awful mother made amends by informing her that 
her penniless husband was a wealthy baronet, and getting 
drowned some minutes after. Such is the plot of Skz// Wins 
Favour: a good old plot which all novel-readers know. The 
moral—for of course there is a moral—is also familiar. To 
be poor is much better than to be rich; love in a cottage 
is the ideal of bliss: yet an illogical Providence is sure to 
punish the deserving poor with an avalanche of wealth and 
honours. Mrs. Kent’s style is gushing: she runs to italics 
and long-drawn-out adjectives. Her hero and heroine may be 
found in six out of every dozen story-books. Her villain is 
simply clothed with crimes ; and yet somehow the dissolute 
dog is not the real thing. His excesses are great enough to 
be grotesque ; and for a coup-de-grdce he loses £40,000 ina 
single bet on a racecourse to a ‘low-born gamester, and dies 
when he sees the numbers go up. The best of the bunch are 
Nancy of the Mill and her blind father, in whom there are really 
good touches. Mrs. Kent should be more careful of her chron- 
ology. Damienne is introduced as a very young girl who has 
seen none but villagers, yet one finds that she must have been 
at least seven-and-twenty at the opening of her story. 

‘Rita’s’ second title for her new novel is Confessions of a 
Caretaker, and her idea seems to be that as onlookers, espe- 
cially when they are domestic servants, see most of the game, 
it is well that Jane, who was sometime a housemaid, then a 
nurse, and afterwards, at brief intervals, a caretaker, should 
tell all she has learned by reading letters left lying about, 
by listening to conversations when she is serving ices at 
a dance or waiting table at a Bohemian supper, or by peep- 
ing at the keyhole, and thus record the follies, sins, and 
misfortunes of her various employers. The idea is not chival- 
rous, and Jane soon becomes obnoxious to her reader, who, at 
first surprised at her elegant writing and at her lofty philo- 
sophy, tires of her as a companion as he would abominate 
her as a domestic. It is a pity, for there is some tall passion 
in the story; the heroine is a good study of a woman who 
marries not for love and too late finds her mistake; and 
Another is a poet and a prig who has the grace to make 
a good end. He, too, has his Other, and she too has a 
husband ; but then she is a popular novelist, and to such 
much must, in novels at least, be forgiven. In one volume 
there are three broken hearts and one ‘desolate’ one, which 
is a good allowance in this heartless world ; and in spite of 
Rosalind ‘Rita’ makes two of her creatures die for love, so 
that her book is not devoid of originality of a kind. 

The custom of hanging in haste and repenting at leisure is 
little known outside the continent where it originated and 
flourished. Mr. Jessop endeavours to dissuade from it such of 
his countrymen as may still have a hankering that way, as well 
as any others to whom the brevity and simplicity of its pro- 
cedure may have commended it. Circumstantial evidence is 
often dangerous and seldom logically absolute, and in Fudge 
Lynch we have the exciting recital of the narrow escape of a 
young Californian from its toils, and from the very noose 
of the rope which is its frequent concomitant. The thing 
is interesting from cover to cover; and, while it gives a vivid 
picture of the life of a Californian town some years ago, is full 
of the broader human interests that go to the making of 
a well-told tale. Nothing of this sort can be told of Mr. 
Charles Gibbon. A good many sins might be laid to the 
charge of the two volumes of stories which he has sent out 
under the alarming title of Blood Money, and in covers to 
match, But it is enough to mention one—perhaps the most 
deadly of all: they are not interesting. After a very few 
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pages it becomes quite clear what the plot is, and how things 
are to turn out; and as there is no attempt at character- 
sketching, and the conversations cannot by the widest stretch 
of courtesy be termed sparkling, further perusal is a task. 
Some of the stories are worse than others; and, curiously 
enough, the collector has chosen the worst of all to give its 
title to the whole. Much to be preferred to the earnest en- 
deavours of Mr. Gibbon are ‘Wanderer’s’ Whims. Good 
gear is proverbially found in small bulk, and here the humour- 
ous, the gruesome, and the pathetic are all to be found. 
There are illustrations, but the only one that calls for notice 
is a sketch of a Royal Horse Marine. 

Where Have You Been? is vague but clever. Why it is so 
called we are not intelligent enough to say. A short dedication, 
also with a note of bewilderment in it, is a further puzzle. The 
thing is, as it says, a sketch, and a slight one, and it is, in spite 
of its sprightliness, a little far-away and dream-like. A college 
for the soul’s emancipation is a novel and amusing idea of the 
modern sort. Besides this there is a plot so shadowy— if not 
so unskilful—as to heighten the general inexplicability. The 
very reverse of this is the case with 7hat Other Woman. 
Mrs. Pender-Cudlip’s novels do not suggest undue strain 
on her own or her readers’ intellects. They have a facile air, 
and they leave not a wrack behind. Zkhat Other Woman, 
while not deeply original, is quite readable, and what interest 
it has increases rather than diminishes as the story advances, 
It is the tale of a bold, bad bigamist, and includes some re- 
markable chance meetings, and some still more remarkable 
escapes, between a variety of persons. Points about the 
bigamist himself strike one as real enough, and make him 
kind of life-like. The rest of the crew are pretty common- 
place and prosaic, but not unnatural, as three-volume novels 
count nature. 


AN ENGLISH RAILWAY. 


The Working and Management of an English Railway. By 
GEORGE FINDLay. London: Whitaker. 

Mr. Findlay his hereditary as well as official title to tell the 
tale of the inception and growth, the working and manage- 
ment of the ‘London aid North-Western.’ He may be said to 
be the child of the railway ; for he was born at Rainhill in 
1829—the place and the year of the famous trial of Stephen- 
son’s ‘ Rocket.’ His father was at the time engaged under the 
great engineer in the building of the Kainhill Skew Bridge— 
‘the earliest example of an oblique arch constructed in masonry’ 
—and Stephenson was so much pleased with the result of 
the trial that he presented the elder Findlay with ‘an English 
silver lever watch (then a scarce and valuable possession) which 
is still preserved in the family. A few months before, the 
directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway—precur- 
sors of the ‘London and North-Western ’—had not yet made 
up their minds concerning ‘the nature of the power to be used 
for the conveyance of goods and passengers,’ or ‘ the principle 
upon which the carrying department might be conducted,’ 
although they had confidence in their engineer, who was of 
opinion that the locomotive engine which he had been in- 
structed to prepare ‘ would be effective for the purposes of the 
Company without proving an annoyance to the public.’ Could 
the directors, or their engineer, have had the privilege of a pro- 
phetic glance at the vast complicated railway machinery which 
was to come under the managing hand of the mite of humanity 
introduced to the world at the same time as the ‘ Rocket,’ or 
could they have peeped into his book, they would have found 
things to interest and astound them. It is different with rail- 
ways from other marvels which are seen but not fully under- 
stood by the public; the more we know of their working the 
more inclination there is to wonder and admire. Mr. Findlay 
very naturally takes the line which he knows thoroughly as the 
type of the working of the railway system of the country. The 
nucleus of his volume was a lecture which, as a Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Engineer and Railway Volunteers, Staff Corps, 
he delivered at the Brompton School of Military Engineering 
upon the railways, regarded from the point of view of their 
utility in case of invasion. But, like the railway system itself, 
the subject grew under his hand, and opened up innumerable 
branches ; so that in these 270 pages we have an admirably 
lucid account of the principles and methods of railway manage- 
ment and working, and the military uses of the lines are thrust, 
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as it may be hoped they will continue to be in practice, well 
into the background. The direction and staff, the construction 
and supervision of permanent way, the methods of telegraphing, 
signalling and interlocking, the working, shunting and marshal- 
ling of trains, the rules guiding the fixing of rates and fares and 
the division of traffic, and the secrets of the clearing-house are 
all laid bare for us ; and what a huge complicated machine a 
great railway is may be judged from the example of the 
London and North-Western, which, as it exists to-day, has 
‘a consolidated stock of upwards of £108,000,000, possesses 
more than 1800 miles of railway, with nearly 650 stations, and 
employs a staff or army of 55,000 men.’ The total engine miles 
run on the North-Western in 1887, including ‘empty mileage,’ 
was 54,657,154. ‘In other words, the engines of this one com- 
pany ran a mile and three-quarters every second, or 104 miles 
every minute, and in effect they put a girdle round the earth 
once in every four hours throughout the year ; yet such is the 
perfection of mechanism attained in the present day, that the 
engines were able to run a distance equal to twice round 
the world for every single case which occurred of a hot axle, 
the loss of a split pin or cotter, or anything tending to throw an 
engine out of gear.’ 

The North-Western build their own rolling stock ; and this 
gives Mr. Findlay an opportunity of describing the improve- 
ments that have been made in the various classes of engines 
and carriages, and of comparing the speed, accommodation, 
and comfort provided by different main lines. The arrangement 
of passengers into first, second, and third class, harmonises, 
he contends, with the social divisions of the country; and 
he lays claim for his line that, if it is not the swiftest, it is 
the most punctual in the land. It is possible that some of his 
opinions on these points may be disputed ; and it is easy to 
see the fer contra of the account when, in arguing against, 
and showing the perils and objections involved in, the State 
acquisition of railways, he sums up the boons the private 
companies have bestowed upon a public which remains half- 
oblivious of and not wholly grateful for what the great Eng- 
lish lines have done in the way of revolutionising the conditions 
of goods and passenger traffic ‘ without reaping any additional 
remuneration.’ 


THE JON OF EURIPIDES. 


The ‘ Ion’ of Euripides. Translated by H. B. L. Edinburgh : 
Williams and Norgate. 

The attempt to naturalise classical metre has been repeatedly 
made in England, since Gabriel Harvey, the quaint and genial 
pedant, had almost persuaded to it the greatest master of poetic 
technique in his time. Spenser's reply to Harvey, however, 
contains this wholesome warning: ‘ The only, or chiefest hard- 
ness, which seemeth, is in the accent ; which sometime gapeth, 
and as it were yawneth ilfavouredly ; comming short of that it 
should, and sometime exceeding the measure of the number, as 
in Carpenter, the middle sillable being used short in speech, 
when it shall be read long in verse, seemeth like a lame gosling, 
that draweth one legge after hir ; and Heaven, being used short 
as one sillable, when it is in verse stretched out with a diastole, 
is like a lame dogge that holdes up one legge.’ And this rough 
criticism most certainly applies to his own Z7eftrasticon. Milton 
could not write inharmoniously, and yet there are metrical 
mystifications in Samson Agonistes which can only be ac- 
counted for by the prevalence of the same mistaken intention. 
The verse 

‘ This, this is he ; softly awhile! Let us not break in upon him,’ 
is probably to be scanned with the fourth p@on, and in the 


lines 
‘ But see, here comes thy reverend sire, 


With careful step, locks white as down, 

Old Manoah : Advise 

Forthwith how thou oughtest to receive him’ 
we may recognise an anapestic system, duly closing with 
the Jaramiac. 

The Laureate’s well-known Eaferiments, and Mr. Robinson 
Ellis’s elaborate and graceful version of Catullus, are probably 
the most successful efforts which have been made in this direc- 
tion hitherto. But even in the hands of masters it cannot be 
said that the endeavour to transfer the mechanism of Greek and 
Latin verse into our language has met with any success to be 
compared with that of Voss’s //ad or Goethe’s Roman Elegies 
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in Germany, (Such adaptations of ancient rhythmical effects 
as those in Gray’s Pindaric Odes or Carducci’s Odi Barbari are 
of a different order.) In the hands of one who is not a master 
the result is a language that is neither Greek nor English, 
and a scheme of metre without rhythm that is neither ancient 
nor modern. We say deliberately ‘ without rhythm,’ for while 
the most painful care has been taken to produce a series of 
lines which (with a due application of force) can be made to 
scan, foot for foot, as the translator has learned to scan the 
original, yet through the neglect of casura and of phrasing 
generally—in short, of everything which assists declamation— 
the transplanted metres are robbed even of the effect they 
might have had. Here,for example, is a so-called trochaic line : 

‘ Hast thy wits, sir stranger, maddens thee some angry God's despite ?’ 





Surely such a verse with its enclitic ‘thee’ is ‘like a lame 
dogge that holds up one legge.’ The following is more correct: 

‘Enter, from the temple, Xouthos, running with extended arms.’ 

This occurs, however, not in the body of the poem, but (unin- 
tentionally, of course) in a stage direction. Here, too, is a 
faultless hexameter : 

‘ Noting their days of birth for legal purposes only.’ 
What a pity that it should have been reserved for the com- 
mentary ! 

The grotesqueness of the language, with its forced inversions, 
its preference for Greek forms pronounced @ ?Ang/atse with 
the frequent concurrence of consonants and of strong mono- 
syllables, is all the more remarkable in that the translator does 
not appear to be hide-bound, as Mr. Browning was in that curious 
tour-de-force, his transcript of the Agamemnon, by any strict 
theory of extreme literalness. The rendering throughout is 
reasonably free. But the peculiarities already pointed out, and 
the tricks of spelling, such as ‘a’raign’d,’ ‘ A’fliction’ (this writer 
would have us believe that ’dvs is pronounced differently from 
buss) make the whole thing really incapable of serious effect. 
In one of the notes(which are perhaps the most comic part of 
a strangely comic business) the translator says (note on line 
1557) : ‘Can these two lines be genuine? They seem admis- 
sible only in burlesque. Has some mischievous wag foisted 
them in?’ The remark is less injudicious than some that 
might be quoted; but does it not equally apply to the fol- 
lowing ?— 

‘O Paian, o Paian, 
euaiOn, euaidén, 
bless thee, 6 Letd's son! 
The toil's a joy, for a serf, 
Phoibos, I'm to thy dome! My God's spell, 
psalms, lauds I sing to thy seat!’ 
(Here he rises and addresses the audience.) 
‘ Brave work! What a boon 'tis 
to humble slave be to the Gods, 
(not men) those who taste not o’ death ! 
Ne’er, ne'er let mé desert such grand, 
such a renown'd post !— 
Phoibos me as a sire protects : 
one that hears me my praise deserves ! 
Or these— 
‘ Beware, ye bards, ere ye the Muse seek, 
When ye sing those_malicious, abusive odes, all 
on ‘‘lechery womanish, eke profane 
‘Cyprian irregular, vapid amours,” 
for ye know that we girls excel, by 
piety, all of ye, bad men.’ 
If the ‘incidental music’ of the original were not lost, this book 
might serve somewhat lamely for a /7bre¢fo to it. But as things 
are (though the flavour of Euripides is not absent, and the 
description of dumb show, in particular, gives considerable 
proof of imagination) we do not see what useful end such a 
version can promote, except as a warning to all who are in 
danger of being caught in the toils of a fatal theory. 


THE TRADITION OF THE JEWS. 


La Kabbale,; ou, la Philosophie religieuse des Hébreux. Par 
Ad. Franck, Membre de l'Institut. Nouvelle édition. 
Paris: Hachette et Cie, 

Science has progressed, it is true; but it has not yet banished 
superstition from the mind of the world. Superstition, indeed, 
takes the name of science, and the hollow eyes of the skull 
are hidden by a mask representing life. So an incautious 
observer might conclude that Occult Science—a system of 
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doctrine which professes to have knowledge (which it dare 
not divulge) of the most intimate secrets of life and nature— 
flourishes as a real growth to-day. Many societies, the Theo- 
sophical here, the Isis in France, and others elsewhere, devote 
labour to the study of its mysteries. They have their printed 
organs of opinion, and their members write books without 
number on Theosophy, Hypnotism, Freemasonry, Spiritualism, 
Animal Magnetism, and other subjects which might be called 
cognate were it not that the word defines without distinguish- 
ing, and Occult Science claims to be cognate with everything 
that has been said, done, thought, and written from the earliest 
times down to the present day. The Occult, for example, are 
cognate with the Master of Balliol in this, that what they do not 
know is not knowledge. All the branches of the vast brother- 
hood, however, are agreed in maintaining that all human know- 
ledge is contained in a certain book or books. Some are for 
one book, some for many books. The Brahmans, as Max Miller 
has shown, give this sort of glorification to the original text of the 
Veda, which can be read in several European editions. Madame 
Blavatsky’s authority is probably not so great as that of Max 
Miller ; but she gives out that the members of several esoteric 
schools, residing ‘beyond the Himalayas’ (to which address 
letters may be directed) claim to have in their possession the 
sum total of sacred and philosophical works in Mss. and type, 
* all the works, in fact, that have ever been written, in whatever 
language or characters, since the art of writing began.’ That 
is a large order, as they say. And if all the philosophical books 
ever written or printed were carted away to some sequestered 
spot beyond the Himalayas, there to be kept for ever and con- 
templated with awe by an ancient Hindoo hanging by his toes 
from the top of a tree, it may very well be that the world 
would still be as wise as ever it was concerning the Great 
Mysteries. How many angels are there? What is the exact 
date at which the world began, and how long will it be before 
it leaves off ? How many worlds are there? Could men exist 
eighteen millions of years ago, and if so, how did they go about 
their business? These are some of the questions agitated by 
occultists ; and most of them are found referring in one way or 
another to the Kabbalah in support of their view. 

M. Franck’s book about the Kabbalah is one of the best 
(according to the judgment of the uninitiated) upon its subject. 
He does not enlarge upon the facts, elsewhere so often insisted 
upon, that the Kabbalah was first taught by God himself to a 
select company of angels who formed a school in Paradise. 
According to this account the angels communicated the 
doctrine to Adam after the Fall, in order that he might have 
a chance of returning to Paradise. Adam instructed Noah, 
who instructed Abraham, from whom the Egyptians learned 
something of the doctrine, and communicated it to the Eastern 
nations ; and sure enough the Eastern nations live beyond the 
Himalayas. Moses knew something of it, and secretly intro- 
duced its first principles into the text of the Pentateuch. Many 
others, including David and Solomon, received the tradition 
and passed it on until it was written down at last by Simeon 
Ben Jokay, whose son, the Rabbi Eleazar, made up the Book 
of Light (a work which M. Franck aptly calls the universal code 
of the Kabbalah) from his father’s treatises. It is at this point 
M. Franck takes up the Kabbalah—ze., as a book of the 
thirteenth century which takes the form of a commentary on 
the Pentateuch. He discusses the authenticity of the work 
with great learning and critical acumen. He does not allow 
a supernatural origin to the book. On the other hand, he 
combats the theory (often maintained with plausibility) that the 
Book of Light was the work of a hungry quack speculating 
upon human credulity. He finds that this book and the other 
surviving original text of the Kabbalah, the Book of the Crea- 
tion, were the work of several generations of Hebrew com- 
mentators. M. Franck does not seek in the Kabbalah the 
solution of every mystery, divine and human. He takes the 
books as documents in the history of human thought, and 
examines them from the point of view of a critical historian of 
philosophy. In this way he makes his work intelligible and 
interesting to readers who are not concerned to pass into the 
inner circles of esoteric wisdom, and who would hesitate to 
undertake the labour of mastering the elaborate symbolism 
of the original texts themselves, or would be disheartened by 
the puerile dreams (as M. Franck calls them) by which their 
serious reasoning is constantly interrupted. 
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In the historical view M. Franck traces the Kabbalah as an 
cffshoot of the old religion of Persia. He lays stress upon 
numerous and curious coincidences with the Zendavesta, while 
at the same time not denying to the authors of the Jewish com- 
mentary (whoever they were) the merits of originality in reli- 
gious speculation. The method by which the Kabbalists pro- 
ceeded might have been more fully explained by M. Franck, 
who only touches generally upon the elaborate rules of interpre- 
tation and the curious code of symbols which to the superficial 
view bear a strong resemblance to the methods by which Mr. 
Donnelly sought to shift the laurel from Shakespeare’s brow to 
Bacon’s. It may be, however—-and the suggestion is thrown 
out for what it is worth—that Mr. Donnelly plagiarised his 
theory of numerical interpretation from the Kabbalah, in which 
it is so largely put to practical use. This is what the enemies 
of the Kabbalists call their trickery: the assumption that the 
words of the Old Testament do not mean what they say, and 
may be taken to pieces and put together again to make a sense 
that satisfies the beliefs of the commentator. But in this, 
according to M. Franck, the Kabbalah teaches man to have 
confidence in himself and to place reason above authority. The 
main doctrine underlying all the symbolism is, in M. Franck’s 
interpretation, the substitution of a universal infinite substance, 
always thinking and always active, as the immanent cause of 
the universe, in place of the older and less metaphysical idea of 
a God and Creator distinct from nature. In thus extracting 
the kernel of the system, M. Franck’s book really teaches 
more about the Kabbalah than a reader of the Book of Light 
could readily gather for himself, and one can understand in 
reading M. Franck’s exposition how Solomon Maimon (whose 
strange autobiography—a most curious instance of the effect 
of a study of the Kabbalah—seems to be unknown to M. 
Franck) came to change his view from regarding the science 
as an ‘art of madness according to method’ till he saw in it 
nothing but an expanded Spinozism. M. Franck will thus 
have done a real service to students of philosophy if he saves 
them from the delusions through which Maimon had to pass 
before he came to find light. Maimon took the symbolism 
seriously, and was brought to believe that by reciting a form 
of Hebrew words he could become invisible. He himself tells 
how he spoke the spell, and hurried into the Jewish academy 
with the firm conviction that he was not seen. He went up 
to one of his comrades and gave the fellow a box on the 
ear, when to the Kabbalist’s surprise his comrade vigorously 
returned the blow and knocked the Enchanter down. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Selections from the Best Latin Authors. By the Rev. EDMUND 
FOOTE and the Rev. W. E. WHITAKER, B.A. London : 
Relfe Brothers. 

An Elementary Treatise on Heat. 
F.C.S. London : Rivingtons. 

A Treatise on Geometrical Conics. 
B. WALTERS. 

These selections are happily made, and form a capital intro- 

duction to Latin literature. Such a reader as this is itself quite 
sufficient for those who study Latin only with a view of master- 
ing the Latin element in English, and of interpreting the pieces 
of actual Latin which occur in their English reading ; and it may 
be surmised that the number of persons who will approach 
the study of Latin with this view is not likely to diminish. 
The range from which the selections are made is unusually 
wide, including in prose Eutropius and Pliny the younger, 
and in verse Propertius, Phedrus, and Statius. The ap- 
pendix on metres is sufficient for its purpose, but the helps 
to construing are purely practical, and imply either constant 
reference to a good syntax or frequent prelections by a good 
master. It is quite useless, for instance, to say in a note, 
‘ Ageret=was passing, subj. because of gum,’ unless the reader 
knows or is told why gwum requires the subjunctive mood in 
the verb which follows it. Again, the note on ‘ Bina’ (p. 105) 
is even misleading unless supplemented by scholarly explana- 
tions. It is, of course, difficult to say just how much such 
notes should contain: of the practical utility, however, of the 
notes in question to a class conducted by a good teacher there 
can be no doubt. 

In many respects Mr. Madan’s 7veatise on Heat is an excellent 


By H. G. Manav, M.A., 


By A. COCKSHOTT and F. 
London : Macmillan. 
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work ; but the author has not given due attention to the recent 
results of scientific investigation. He is not unaware of the theo- 
ries which have been propounded, but he rather superciliously 
ignores them. On the whole it is a text-book which can be 
recommended for school instruction. The author has caught 
the popular demand for explanations on the various phenomena 
of heat ; he has stated the general facts simply and precisely ; 
and he has illustrated his arguments by very convincing and 
easy experiments which he has frequently made before his 
pupils. All that is required for an appreciative understanding 
of this 77eat¢ise is an elementary knowledge of physiography 
and dynamics. The author has laid especial stress upon the 
results and application of the general laws of heat to 
the arts and manufactures and to the explanation of ordinary 
phenomena. The engravings are very good; they have 
been photographed direct on the wood from negatives of the 
apparatus actually used. His examples, illustrative of the 
principles under discussion, are generally admirable and attrac- 
tive. For instance, he tells his readers that if the rails between 
Edinburgh and London were laid with their ends in contact 
on a frosty day, and were free to expand under a hot sun, the 
line of iron would become about 1300 feet longer: hence the 
rails are laid with a small interval between the ends to admit 
of the expansion. He very judiciously gives the derivation of 
the principal terms employed ; but he does not give the pupil 
any idea whether Fahrenheit was a man or a place. 

On comparing this work with the standard text-book on 
the subject by Professor Tait, we notice several discr: pancies, 
Mr. Madan, as unpatriotic as he is inaccurate, attributes to Mari- 
otte the discovery of a well-known law of the temperature 
and volume of gases, whereas Tait distinctly (p. 96) states 
that the experimental fact was first published by the Hon. 
Robert Boyle. Tait (p. 134) draws particular attention to the 
fact that in many old books, and in too many modern ones, 
the word ‘tension’ is improperly used, instead of ‘ pressure,’ in 
connection with the definition of the boiling point of a liquid ; 
yet the author has committed the same mistake. Every one 
should know that a free-surface is essential for the passage 
from the liquid to the gaseous form ; yet that is not mentioned 
here. Another glaring inaccuracy is in describing the forma- 
tion of clouds. The author says: ‘A cloud is a swarm of 
extremely small particles of liquid water, formed by the con- 
densation of some of the invisible vapour in the air.” Now Mr. 
Aitken of Falkirk has proved beyond doubt that for the forma- 
tion of fog, mist, or rain a nucleus of some kind must be pre- 
sent, else the vapour may remain in a state of saturation with- 
out condensing. On this point Tait remarks (p. 148): ‘Aitken 
has traced the formation of clouds and fogs to the presence of 
excessively fine particles of dust in the air.’ By aid of that 
remarkable discovery, Aitken has been able to count the num- 
ber of dust particles in a cubic inch of air. 

But the author’s most glaring inaccuracy is as to the forma- 
tion of dew (p. 342). He adopts the theory of Dr. Wells, 
which till recently was the accepted theory ; and he remarks, 
‘Several more or less fanciful and inadequate theories have 
been put forward to account for the general facts,’ stating in 
scarcely courteous language that ‘such ideas were, when they 
were published, little more than guesses, based on a few 
random experiments or on none at all.’ Now, the experiments 
of Aitken to prove that dew rose from the earth as vapour—as 
recorded in the 7ransactions of the Koyal Society of Edinburgh 
—were most elaborate, varied, and numerous. He showed that 
what is generally called ‘dew’ in the large drops is simply the 
exudation from the healthy plant through the veins to their 
extremities ; whereas the true dew is the pearly moisture on the 
surface of the leaves. It is astonishing that Mr. Madan has 
not candidly adopted the theory which every one except Tom- 
linson has accepted as true. But we have not space for more 
remarks in this line. The chapters on heat-engines are especi- 
ally good. Questions and exercises are appended ; a very ser- 
viceable description is given of the metric system of measures 
and weights ; and a list of apparatus and materials, arranged 
according to the order of the course of instruction, adds to its 
usefulness. Notwithstanding the discrepancies, this volume is 
a highly creditable production, and forms a very decided acqui- 
sition to the ordinary text-books on heat. 

Messrs. Cockshott and Walters have prepared their treatise 
in accordance with the Syllabus of the Association for the 
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Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. Our old friend Drew 
is to be suspended ; but the sequence of propositions seems 
better here. Immediately after the chapter on the Parabola 
is introduced a set of elementary propositions on Orthogonal 
Projection ; this enables the student to understand the close 
connection between the circle and the ellipse, the latter being 
the projection of the former. The properties of this auxiliary 
circle are thus more easily explained. A number of im- 
portant propositions on the hyperbola are given. Three 
methods are presented for showing that the section of a right 
circular cylinder by a plane inclined to the axis is an ellipse. 
A useful feature is the number of riders given for the student’s 
ingenuity at the end of each proposition. At the end are five 
hundred excellent and well graduated exercises from recent 
University examination papers ; they are so constructed that 
no verifying answers are required. 
ANATOMY. 

References to Papers in Anatomy, Human and Comparative. 

By JOHN STRUTHERS, M.D. Edinburgh: Maclachlan. 
Memoir on the Anatomy of the Humpback Whale (Megaptera 

longimana). By JOHN STRUTHERS, M.D. Edinburgh ; 

Maclachlan. 

The publication at this time of the works named at the head 
of this article has a special significance. They appear con- 
temporaneously with the announcement that their author is 
about to resign the Chair in Aberdeen which he has filled with 
so much distinction for more than a quarter of a century, and 
to terminate his active career as a teacher of Anatomy. The 
first, which consists of a pamphlet of thirty-nine pages, gives 
the titles of the contributions to anatomy, both human and 
comparative, which Dr. Struthers has published since he 
began to teach the subject in Edinburgh, as a lecturer in the 
extra-mural school, so far back as 1845. To those who take an 
interest in the bibliography of anatomy this publication will be 
useful, as it brings together in a form convenient for reference 
not only the titles but the place and date of publication of his 
various papers, some seventy in number. He has added also 
to the value of the list by giving an analysis of the contents of 
each paper, so that the reader can at once see if it contains 
matter which is likely to be of service to him. A glance at the 
titles will enable the reader to recognise that the Anatomy of 
Whales has, especially of late years, engaged the author’s atten- 
tion. Dr. Struthers has availed himself of the opportunities 
offered by his residence in the University town in the north to 
examine the majority, if not the whole, of the specimens of the 
Cetacea which have been caught or stranded since 1870 on the 
north-eastern sea-board of Scotland. The most important of 
his contributions to cetological literature is the present treatise 
on the humpbacked whale. 

This whale is one of the rarest of the larger Cetacea which 
visit our coasts. The specimen described in the Memozr was 
harpooned in the Firth of Tay on New Year’s morning 1884, 
but it escaped its captors, and the carcase was found by 
fishermen a week afterwards floating on the sea off Bervie, 
Kincardineshire. Only those who have themselves had ex- 
perience in the dissection of a large whale can realise the labour 
and time to be expended in dealing with so big a subject, and 
the enthusiasm which is necessary to enable the dissector to 
endure the fatigue of handling a huge mass of flesh often 
in a most offensive condition. The first chapter of the 
Memoir contains a description of the external characters 
of the animal, including that of the whalebone. The subse- 
quent chapters are occupied by an elaborate description of the 
skeleton. Although we have a tolerably extensive acquaint- 
ance with cetological literature we know of no memoir in which 
the skeleton of any single species of whale has been described 
in so much detail, and we cannot but admire and recognise 
the patience with which the author, after having gone 
through the labour of the dissection, has set himself 
down resolutely to examine and measure and describe the 
various bones of the skeleton. But what has added con- 
siderably to the value of the work is the comparison between 
the skeleton of this animal and that of others of the large 
whales, more especially the Razor-back, Balenoptera mus- 
culus. It formsa permanent contribution to the anatomy of the 
Cetacea, and will be valued by all fellow-workers on this most 
interesting group of animals. 
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OLD AND NEW. 


Selections from Clarendon (Oxford : The Clarendon Press), 
by the Very Rev. G. D. Boyle. There are many who find it 
far easier to praise Clarendon than read him; there are still 
more who know of him only by hearsay ; while it may safely 
be assumed that they who read and love him are very far from 
numerous. Yet Johnson praised him, and Ranke, and Mac- 
aulay ; and ‘the late Dr. Phillimore, Dean Boyle relates, ‘ was 
in the habit of recommending all young men who were taking 
interest in politics to study the prose, and especially the 
characters, of Clarendon.’ All four knew what they were 
talking about; and it is a fact that to such as are blessed 
with the instinct of history or the sense of style Clarendon 
remains a mine of suggestions and delights. His style is 
not one to imitate; but it is one to admire. His historical 
method is inimitable ; but it is one to be continually exa- 
mined and profoundly meditated. It is no bad sign, indeed, 
that in this Age of Scraps the Aizstory of the Great Rebellion 
has at last been sampled with the rest ; for the fact is earnest 
that Clarendon will henceforth be brought into personal con- 
tact with a number of readers to whom he has hitherto been no 
more than a majestic—and it may be rather dreary-—-name. 
Dean Boyle, indeed, has done a real service to English letters 
in compiling and preparing this book. His choice of matter 
is remarkably good ; his annotations have the merits of being 
at once succinct, exact, and necessary ; so that there is every 
reason why his work should pass into authority wherever the 
English speech is seriously and intelligently taught. 

In Music for the People (Edinburgh: Menzies) Mr. R. A. 
Marr has published a useful and amusing book. It is redacted, 
says he, and ‘in substance based upon those sketches and brief 
notices of the various Choral Societies, Organists, Bands, 
Pipers, and other Musicians who appeared at the International 
Exhibition of Glasgow in 1888, which I wrote for the Official 
Daily Programme.’ These notices were found interesting ; 
they have been amplified and revised ; and here we have the 
result, with a full account of the growth of the Choral Society 
in Scotland, which is certainly the best thing inthe work. Mr. 
Marr has performed his task with thoroughness, and has pro- 
duced a book of reference indispensable to everybody who cares 
to know anything about the origin and development of Scots 
choral and orchestral music, and useful and interesting to 
everybody who cares for music at all. 

lhe Physiology of War, by L. N. Tolstoi (London: Scott. 
1 vol.),is the last Tolstoi so far to hand. Amongst its other 
feats it despoils and drags down a popular idol. The great 
Napoleon is no longer great, if we are to believe Count Tolstoi. 
Given certain premises, it is impossible to contradict his in- 
genious and lucid statement of the Russian campaign in parti- 
cular and of the physiology and nature of war in general. He 
ought to know something of his subject, and as always he goes 
to the root of it, overturning many and sundry theories usually 
taken for granted. 

A Manual of Politics, by Frederick George Lee (London : 
Kegan Paul) is a booklet written by a Tory of the kind one 
reads about but very seldom sees. ‘The species is becoming 
rarer every year, and it is a good thing for the Conservative 
party that it is so; for these Tories were not true Tories, being 
in reality oligarchical Whigs who, having found in the Tory 
party a refuge for the sounder of their opinions, then attempted 
to dictate to it those more Venetian and more narrow-minded 
prejudices which it was Lord Beaconsfield’s work to eradicate. 
Mr. Lee means well. It is to be hoped, however, that his desire 
to see himself in print has now been satisfied. 

The War Scare in Europe (London: Sampson Low) con- 
tains a considerable sum of good advice to the Great Powers 
which, it is to be feared, will not be largely used. Nothing 
is So easy, or indeed so amusing, as the reconstruction of the 
map of Europe ; but the author of this little book should have 
remembered that nothing is so dangerous as prophecy—unless 
you know; and he does not give great signs of being more 
learned as to the future than anybody else. 

We have also received the /éudes sur les Monuments 
Primitifs de la Peinture Chrétienne en Italie (Paris: Plon) of 
M. Louis Lafort—a volume literally compacted of facts and 
nothing else ; a book of Sovgs of the Spindle and Legenas of 
the Loom (London: Powell), which is ‘the product of handiwork 
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| alone,’ and is as crude and imperfect as in these days handi- 


work—and especially handiwork done in view of moral and 
spiritual aims—too often is ; Cassell’s New German Dictionary 
(London: Cassell) by Elizabeth Weir, which may be recom- 
mended as the best of its kind. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


In Zhe Universal Mr. Freeman, having decided that a return 
to Heptarchical conditions is desirable, argues that not there- 
fore is it necessary that he should call down imprecations on 
the heads of them that do not agree with him—a position so 
moderate (for him) as to seem unnatural. Mr. Alfred Pollard 
finishes the history of the title-page, but gives himself away at 
the end of his work by singling out for special commendation 
the vapid inanities of the ‘Parchment Library,’ which are not 
title-pages at all. Mr. H. Lucy contributes a feeling article on 
the sacred district (or Holy Land) of Médoc ; while Mr. Quilter, 

‘excellent in several sorts of bleat, discovers that Millet was a 
great painter, determines that the Englishman who may be 
profitably compared with him is William Hunt, and relieves 
Sir James Hannen and his colleagues of the necessity of ex- 
cogitating any verdict by pronouncing a verdict of his own, 
which verdict of his own is (of course) in honour of the Gentle- 
man with the Useful Memory. Zhe Jewish Quarterly Review 
London: Nutt) is both learned and liberal. The present number 
opens with a very learned article by Mr. J. W. Weiss on the ‘Study 
of the Talmud in the Nineteenth Century.’ Professor David 
Castelli follows with a discussion on the ‘ Teaching of Rabbinical 
Literature regarding the Future Life,’ which contains much in- 
teresting information not only regarding Rabbinical views of the 
future, but also regarding their ideas of justice and punishment. 
The article of most general interest, as well as the most ably 
written in the number, is by Mr. Israel Langwell on ‘English 
Judaism.’ It sets forth in an exceedingly lucid and interesting 
way the various tendencies of modern Judaism in. England, 
and gives a table of Jews in England classified according to 
their religious position, which is as thorough a bit of work in 
this line as we have seen. There is plenty of good reading in 
the new Quarter/y, which contains a capital article on some 
recent Englishings of Virgil; a pleasant discourse on the hap- 
piness of Old Age—with special reference to it as pictured by 
Cicero, Shakespeare, Burns, and the Laureate ; an interesting 
note on Shakespeare and Venice—which shows that while the 
poet was not personally acquainted with the place, his knowledge 
of it was yet extensive and peculiar ; and a chapter on duelling 
which concludes that ‘ Society, which once enforced duelling, has 
now made it unnecessary.’ The writer of an article ‘1789 and 
1889’ argues with Monsignor Freppel (and some others) that the 
Revolution was in every way a vast and momentous disaster. 
The articles on Canada and the American Commonwealth (the 
latter with reference to Mr. Bryce’s book) are worth meditat- 
ing as well as reading; and there is a great deal of real 
information contained in that on ‘Archeological India.’ In 
The Contemporary the initial number (anonymous) tries to show 
(among other visions) that Monsignor Persico in no wise 
realised the true condition of Ireland, and that the Rescript 
was such a mistake as should prevent any Pope from interfer- 
ing with any Parnellite. Mr. Frederic Harrison’s * The Cen- 
tenary of the Bastille’ sets forth the opposite view to that 
maintained by the writer in the Quarter/y, but neither convinces 
nor persuades, neither enlightens nor inspires. Mr. Mackarness 
defends the Afrikanders and Sir Hercules Robinson; Mr. Wick- 
steed writes the inevitable discourse on Ibsen with something 
of the inevitable rapture ; Sir Morell Mackenzie explains the 
operations and conditions of the voice when engaged in the 


and Mr. Romanes contribute each after his kind. Altogether 
an achievement in thoughtful dulness, and the /1 estméinster 
may tremble for its laurels. 

In Macmillan Mr. Walter Pater attempts to realise the 
legend of Hippolytus ; but his imagination is rather too bookish 
for the feat, while his prose is only measured and monotonous. 
Mr. Batley discusses Cowper with discrimination and authority ; 
‘An Old Pupil’ relates some humane and pleasant reminiscences 
of the late Orlando Hyman; and Mr. D. G. Hogarth contri- 
butes a good, graphic, ‘ informative’ note on life, manners, poli- 
tics, and games in Macedonia. 7?me—-with a capital specimen 
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of J. M. Barrie as a comic /fanfaisiste, an article on ‘ Shoe 
Blacks,’ a good account of Solomon Maimonides, a readable 
chapter on ‘ Superstition and Romance in Wales ’—is more than 
common brisk ; while 7emfle Bar, which deals with Rogers, 
Garrick, and Imperial Paris in the way we know so well, is 
largely given over to fiction, of which it contains four several 
slices, helpings, or portions. In Blackwood (to end con la 
bocca dolce) the best things are probably the admirable 
‘Scenes from a Silent World’ and Colonel Pilkington White’s 
account of the Cuillins ; but ‘ The Roll of Battle’ is as 
readable as you please, and Mr. Christopher Davies packs 
whole books of travels into his story of how he took 
the Chrysalis (a nine-ton yawl) across the North Sea and 
so through Holland and Friesland to the Zuyder Zee. In 
‘The Old Saloon’ Mr. R. L. Stevenson (‘that much-applauded 
writer’) is warned with real feeling that he really must not 
do it again, while ‘the reader’ is informed that ‘we will not 
show so little respect’ for him ‘as to imagine that he could have 
any interest in the contents of 7he Wrong Box save regret, 
etc. This seems to favour the theory that the writer is imper- 
vious to any jests but those of his own making ; but Mr. Barrie 
comes in‘for some just praise, which rather knocks that theory 
out of time. 


Among the Americans Harfer is the same as usual, only 
more so, even the excellent Mr. W. D. Howells neglect- 
ing to write as funny as he can, and only once referring 
pensively to the genius of Tolstoi. Scrzbner’s opens with a 
portrait of the Laureate, and closes with a good enough 
note on ‘ Tennyson’s First Flight,’ and a stout but meri- 
torious disquisition on ‘The Two Locksley Halls’; between 
these extremes are articles (all heavily illustrated) on ‘ Forms 
in Lawn Tennis, on ‘Electricity in Lighting,’ and on 
‘Tarpon Fishing in Florida,’ an instalment of 7ke Master 
of Ballantrae, examples of the fictive art by Messrs. 
Brander Matthews, H. H. Boseren, and Geo. P. Lothrop, and a 
‘Nocturn’ by Miss Gyuiny, which brings back in full and 
dreadful force the question why women will always insist upon 
writing love-songs disguised as men. Of Zhe Century (which 
also starts with a portrait of Lord Tennyson) there is really 
nothing to be said except that it contains some charming 
vignettes by Mr. Joseph Parnell, an admirable instalment of 
Mr. Kennan’s Siberian experiences, an excellent (and frighten- 
ing) article on ‘ The Poison of Serpents,’ four notes on wood- 
engraving, the beginning of a story by Mr. George Cable, 
verses by Mrs. Moulton, and half-a-dozen offerings of almost 
equal value. 


We have also received the English Illustrated, with an 
anecdote of ‘Bill’ Beresford, in Mr. Archibald’s richest vein 
of vulgarity ; Murray’s, with Mr. Acworth on ‘Scotch Rail- 
ways’; Longmans, with Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson, and Mr. W. E. Norris ; the Argosy, the Scottish 
Review, National Review, Belgravia, the Gentleman’s, the 
Cornhill, the Law Quarterly, The Antiquary, The Bookworm, 
Chambers s, Cassell’s Family Magazine, St. Nicholas, Harper's 
Young People, The Boys Own Paper, and The Girls Own 
Paper. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 


A Group of Eastern Romances and Stories. By W. A. Clou- 
ston. Glasgow: Hodge. 1 vol. 

A Romance of Postlipo. By Mrs. T. W. White. London: 
Eglinton. 1 vol. 

Anna Karenina. By Count Tolstoi. London: Scott. 2 vols. 

Both of this Parish. By Algernon Gissing. London: Hurst. 
2 vols. 

Feet of Clay. By Mrs. Barr. London: Clark. 1 vol. 

Minnie Hartford. By Miriam von Kranichfeld-Gardner. Lon- 
don: Tribner. 1 vol. 

Sant llario. By ¥. Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan. 
3 vols. 

The Secret of Fontaine-la-Crotx. By Margaret Field. Lon- 
don: White. 1 vol. 








The Story of a Marriage. By L. Baldwin. London: Ward | 


and Downey. 3 vols. 
The Tents of Shem. By Grant Allen. 


3 vols. 


London: Chatto. 


The Web of Life. By Blanche Atkinson. Sunnyside: Allen. 
1 vol. 

Tumbledown Farm. 
Blackett. 2 vols. 


By Alan Muir. London: Spencer 


VERSE. 


Pastorals and Poems. By Crawford Wilson. London: Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Ruy Blas. By Victor Hugo, translated by W. D. S. Alexander. 
London: Digby. 3s. 6d. 

Sonnets and Reveries. By M. S. C. Rickards. 
Baker. 5s. 

The Legend of Good Women. By Chaucer, edited by Professor 
Skeat. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Clifton : 


MISCELLANEA. 

A New Pictorial History of the Thames. London: Chatto. 
Is. 6d. 

Froudacity. By J.J. Thomas. London: Unwin. 6s. 

Literary Influence in British History. By the Hon. A. S. G. 
Canning. London: Allen and Co. 

Out-Door Sports in Scotland. By ‘ Ellangowan.’ London : 
Allen and Co. 

Sketches of Sutherland Characters. By Alexander Mackay. 
Edinburgh : Gemmell. 

The Currency Problem and its Solution. By H. Bull. Lon- 
don: E. Wilson. 

The Naval Annual. Portsmouth : Griffin. 


ForEIGN. 


De Dante & [Arétin. 

Quantin. 3 fr. 50 c. 

De deorum invocationibus, quas in compendis carminibus ro- 
mant frequentant, ¥. Knickenberg. Marburg: Elwert. 
I m. 20 pf. 

De Tactto Seneca philosophi tmitatore. Scripsit M. Zimmermann. 
Breslau: Koebner. 1 m. 60 pf. 

De [exécution des jugements étrangers apres la jurisprudence 
Jrancgaise. Par MM. Lachau et Daguin. 8vo. Paris: 
Larose. 6 fr. 

Die Verhandlungen Schwedens und seiner Verbiindeten mit 
Wallenstein. Von G. Irmer. Ul. Theil: 1633. 
Hirzel. 14 m. 

Ein deutsches Kriegsschif{ in der Siid-See. Von R. v. Werner. 
Leipzig : Brockhaus. 13 m. 

Esclarmonde, Clarisse et Florent, Yde et Olive: Dret Fort- 
selzungen der Chanson von Huon de Bordeaux. Heraus- 
gegeben von M. Schweigel. Marburg : Elwert. 4m. 50 pf. 

Essay on the Influence which Shakespeare exercised on the 
french Romantic Tragedy. By L. Wattendorff. Part 1. 
Colberg : Warnke. 80 pf. 

Histoire de la chanson populaire en France. Yar J. Tiersot. 
Ouvrage couronné par l'Institut. 8vo. Paris: Plon. 
12 fr. 

Unter fremden Willen: Roman von O. Meding. 
Stuttgart : Verlagsanstalt. 10m. 

Zur Characteristik der Dramen Marlowe's. Non O. Fisch. 
8vo. Leipzig: Fock. 1 m. 50 pf. 


Par Lefebre Sainte-Organ. Paris: 


Leipzig : 


3 Bde. 
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Awarded Two International Gold Medals. OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, AND STRAW DEALER, 


MARSHALL’S 7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 


' Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY and Hemp SEED, Porta- 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT |” nn nie gi - 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE : ci : 

















- — | oi nisi ees “ 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOoR| RL ACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. No. 886.——-AUGUST 1889,.——2s. 6d. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 


UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. CONTENTS, 
—— SCENES FROM A SILENT WORLD. By a Prison Visitor. 
L O A N & > © 8B, THE CRUISE OF THE CHRYSALIS (A %TON YAWL) OVER THE 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, NORTH SEA TO HOLLAND, AND THROUGH HOLLAND, FRIES- 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and LAND, AND ON THE ZUYDER ZEE. By G. CuristorHer Davies. 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. LADY BABY. Cuars. XXVII.-XXIX. 
Cicada a . oy yong VATES. By Cuarves SayvLe. 

AGGONS, Lorrigs, AND VANS FoR Hire. CAMPED OUT UNDER THE CUILLINS.—A Recton oF Dgsotation. By 


" ae c= = : . CoLoneL PILKINGTON WHITE. 
; cue. | THE ROLL OF BATTLE: A ROMANCE OF FEUDALISM. 
TODD & CO, ( WREATHS, CROSSES, | THE PLANTER'S BUNGALOW. 


Florists, 7 aa BOUQUETS. SO LONG AGO. (Rounpet.) By Cartes WALTER Bovp. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegqualled in Britain. THE OLD SALOON.—7THE WRONG BOX—IDEALA: A STUDY FROM 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. LIFE—A WINDOW IN THRUMS—MARGARET MALIPHANT— 





= FRENCH AND ENGLISH, Fte. 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. etc r asc aaagitls 


om WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpInBuRGH AND LONDON. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ _— ; 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from TILLIE’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 


19 GEORGE STREET. 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE. 
FREDERICK STREET HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 
9 AND II ) a 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, j EDINBURGH, 


- THE RIALTO 


G ENTLEMEN’S SHIRTS.| A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW 

















DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, Eorren of W..5. LAWOOm. 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. saunidincaaian 


A Large Variety of Patterns to choose from. Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly, by Post, 6s. 6d. 
The Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk. 


FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 


Agents: Edinburgh, MENz1Es AND Co. ; Glasgow, Portrous anv Co. ; 
Dundee, LirTLEJOHN AND Co. 
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‘Tue Rratto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 


ALEX. CRUI CKSHANK & SON S, } Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, Stock, and Produce Markets. 


57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. | Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 


a cicero | Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 


F R E D F L E ey : ‘THe Rratto’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 








pgp MANUFACTURING FURRIER, apie ccanrans ities sini er fo a 
~ ‘Tue R1IAcro’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 





San FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 5 ‘ : : 
j ‘ ‘Tue RIALTO’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
2A MAITLAND STREET | business interesting to the general reader. 


(Two Doors West from | 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
| MITCHELL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM House, OLD Broapb STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 


Mipvowe is Unrivattep ScotTcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 


Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 





SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. 
COCOANDUT. SIMNEL. SEED. JUBILEE, ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT, 
IMPERIAL. ETC. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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SEND A POST CARD FOR 
THE 


SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT | 


Limited 
PRICE LIST 


AND 


Save 50 Per Cent. : 


Situ 





ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS TELEPHONES— and 
“DEPOT, LEITH.” LEITH, 504. EDINBURGH, 710 and 708, 


REGISTERED OFFICE— 


155 CONSTITUTION STREET, | : 
LEITH. - 





Sole Agents for “AQUA GRYSTAL” SPECTACLES. 
Bho Manatastarere of Besa HEATHER” . _ PERFUME. 
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BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSH IRE. 


A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. 


Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, fromgto19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from go ft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by Io ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 7o ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 40 ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft.; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th “ntrance to 
Sandhurst; 38th Indian Civil Service (one ye with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9g—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 


educational institutions in the country. 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 





Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea erariua 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


J. M. POLLOCK & CoO. 


WHOLESALE CABINETMAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, AND GENERAL 
HOUSE FURNISHERS. 














DINING ROOM 
DRAWING ROOM 
BEDROOM 
LIBRARY 
HALL 
& OFFICE 
Furniture of their own Manufacture in artistic designs at inexpensive 
prices. 









SPECIALTY MADE OF 




















DINING ROOMS AND BEDROOMS. ~ Seedsmen 
Designs and Estimates Free. b 
—_ y 
SHOWROOMS: 24S. FREDERICK ST., EDINBURGH. Special 
FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. Royal 
SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. Warrants 


PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 





Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 


SCOTCH OATCAKES. | 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 


33 GEORGE STREET WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


AND 33 ROSE STREET (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1812. 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON 
CARRIAGE SALOONS 
150 LOTHIAN ROAD anv 70 FOUNTAINBRIDGE, EDINBURGH 




















A very select and varied stock of Carriages and Two-Wheelers of every 
description always on hand. 






Inspection respectfully solicited. Orders promptly attended to. 

















oa NOTE,—Al! New Carriages sold by us are made at our Works, of thoroughly seasoned timbers, the Stock being one of the largest in the Trade. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the ScoTs OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 





